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A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. 


A HORSE IF anyone were to assert that 
MYSTERY by merely looking at a horse’s 

mouth a man could tell the 
animal’s disposition, and not only that 
but the sort of races which he was likely 
to win and the method which should be 
adopted in order to make him win them, 
scepticism would be perfectly natural. 
It would nevertheless be wrong. It was 
a reference in a paper the other day to 
Loeffler, who at one time earned extra- 
ordinary fame as a horse dentist, that 
put this into my head. Nearly twenty 
years has passed since he died; few people 
- probably remember him, many readers 


F 
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will never have heard of him, and his 
memory is well worth reviving. I have 
written to several trainer friends, whose 
evidence as to Loeffler’s marvellous gift 
supports my own. Certainly there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy! One 
letter I have received is from Richard 
Marsh. The King’s trainer most kindly 
writes, ‘‘I had a horse called Friday, 
bought to lead Ossian in his work. 
Loeffler was doing his teeth one day 
before he had ever run—that is, whilst 
in my stable. He said, ‘ This horse 
is a thorough stayer, but he must 
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be ridden without whip or spur. He 
will do all he can without punishment.’ 
He also told me how he carried his 
bridle and what to do with him. Friday, 
you will remember, won the Goodwood 
Cup, the first race for which I sent him 
out, by a head from Tristan, who was 
the best horse of his year. I knew that 
Friday could stay, but Loeffler told me 
about him without knowing anything 
of the animal, in complete ignorance of 
his habits and racing capacity. He had 
wonderful confidence in himself, feeling 
that no horse would hurt him, I think 
that was the reason of his power over 
them.” Of course Friday ought not to 
have beaten Tristan. It is generally 
admitted that the race was a fluke; 
even so, however, it entirely bore out 
Loeffler’s estimate. 


A, Rouch 


Photograph by W. 


AT GATWICK 


* * * * * 


MORE Percy Peck is good enough 
EVIDENCE to write, “ Loefticr was a 
very remarkable man with 

horses, and seldom made a mistake in 
telling you their characters after he had 
spent a few minutes with them. "rom 
the way a horse held the bit between 
his teeth he knew whether he was a 
stayer or a sprinter, and I always found 
him right in anything he told me about 
my animals. When Barcaldine went to 
the stud he was somewhat of a savage, 
and few people dared go near him even 
when he was tied up. However, Loeffler 
insisted upon spending the night alone 
with him in his box. The story has 
been told to me, but exactly what 
happened I forget. In this case there 
is no doubt that the strain on his nerves 
was more than he bargained for.’’ My 
old friend Joseph Cannon has unfortu- 
nately no details to give me, but writes 
that ‘‘ Loeffler studied the character of 
a horse to a remarkable degree. I have 
seen him go into a box, the horse in 
which was anything but an angel, go 
straight up to him, put his enormous 
hand upon the animal’s nose, take him 
round the box, and the next minute 
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Loeffler would be seated on the straw 
with the horse’s head between his legs.”’ 
Some time since Mr. George Lambton 
promised me an article about Loeffler, 
which, however, I am sorry to say, has 
not yet arrived. 


* * * * ** 
MY OWN My first acquaintance 
RECOLLECTIONS with Loeffler was—I am 
not quite sure of the 
date—sometime in the spring of 1895, 
and indeed I wrote about it not long 
afterwards, without, however, giving the 
name of the horse whom he was treating, 
and merely describing him as a notorious 
savage who would let no one go near 
him except his own boy who, moreover, 
had to be particularly careful and 
observant. The stable was Bedford 
Cottage, and the horse Kilsallaghan. 1! 
knew all about the ferocious black—he 
is described as a brown in the Calendar, 
but the brown was of the darkest—and 
I was horrified at the idea of a stranger 
going near him. Capt. Machell merely 


smiled, and Capt. Harry McCaimont 
evidently thought that there was no 


danger. Loeffler went into the box and 
shut the door. [ listened, fully expecting 
to hear the sound of a scrimmage ; but 
nothing happened, and when after a 
time we looked in Loeffler was sitting 
on the ground in the corner and the 
horse, his head loose, was affectionately 
rubbing his nose against the man’s 
shoulder. This, if I remember correctly, 
was long after the Barcaldine days, so 
that if Loeffler’s nerves had been affected 
by that good but dangerous animal they 
had certainly recovered. 

I may quote something which I wrote 
about Loeffler just when the incident 
had happened. ‘‘ He was called in to 
look at the mouth of a two-year-old filly 
in the stable in which I take a very 
special interest. I am sure that when 
he arrived he did not know her name nor 
anything about her; but he put his 
hand into her mouth and knew in a few 
moments. ‘ She is a useful little mare,’ 
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he said, ‘but she won’t do any good 
this year, and you will have to be careful 
of her too. When she gets into one of 
her tantrums she would just as soon 
gallop into a brick wall as not.’ This 
was her character exactly. It was 
perfectly well understood in the stable, 
but how could Loeffler tell by merely 
feeling her mouth?” There was a 
three-year-old filly also whose mouth he 
examined. ‘“‘ This is a very nice little 
mare,” he said, ‘‘ but she mustn’t be hit 
with a whip. She will do her best 
without, and she won’t stand punish- 
ment.’ Soon afterwards she ran for the 
second time, having only been out once 
the previous season. She was winning 
her race when her jockey, as he supposed 
to make sure, gave her one cut. Then she 
faltered immediately and was beaten a 
neck. If he had left her alone there can 
be no doubt she must have won by 
something like a length. Precisely the 
same thing happened a second time with 
a boy who would not obey orders. Even 
more astonishing was his advice about a 
colt, whom he declared ought to win races 
over a distance of ground. The trainer 
smiled: ‘‘ He’s a short runner,” he said, 
furlongs, five for choice Loeffler 
held to his opinion, and repeated that 
he was sure the colt would stay. When 
he had gone the trainer looked round 
at the owner with a somewhat con- 
temptuous expression, indicative of the 
conviction that for once Loeffler had 
made a mistake. The owner, however, 
was impressed, and said the colt’s work 
had better be lengthened. Though per- 
fectly satisfied that this would be merely 
spoiling the animal’s speed the trainer 
duly obeyed. The colt was put into 
a mile-and-a-half race, and won it easily, 
as he did other races afterwards, turning 
out extremely useful, though over what 
had been previously accepted as his own 
course he had been very moderate. 

There seems no explanation. How can 
an inspection of the horse’s mouth reveal 
such secrets as these ? So, however, it 


was. I wrote at the time that “an 
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adequate memoir of Loeffler would be 
an astonishing book, full of anecdotes 
which would excite the contemptuous 
ridicule of a great many readers who 
were not acquainted with him, and had 
never had personal experience of his 
achievements, but would be unquestion- 
ably accepted as simple statements of 
fact by all who had seen much of him.” 
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and one day at an Epsom meeting he 
came on to the Downs on his pony with 
Eole loose, trotting about behind him 
like a big dog. Differences of opinion 
have existed for the last two thousand 
years or so as to whether horses are 
intelligent. Loeffler seems to have found 
that they were so. 


FATHER CONFESSOR 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


I asked him once if he would tell me his 
secret, and he replied:. “I have no 
secret at all. The horses know I don’t 
want to make fools of them, and they 
don’t want to make a fool of me.” 
There was a regular savage American 
importation named Eole who could not 
be trained because he was absolutely 
unmanageable. Loeffler begged to be 
allowed to take charge of him for a while, 


THE I am giving what I think is 
RESUMPTION a particularly good photo- 
OF RACING graph of Gatwick as a 
record of the resumption 

of racing after a longer break than has 
ever been known since the sport was 
organised. It was not taken, of course, 
at the recent meeting; although I 
obtained several pictures, the abominable 
weather prevented them from being 
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good ones. Considering the drenching 
rain and half a gale—with more than a 
suggestion of the second half—which 
characterised the morning, that there 
should have been so full an attendance 
at a time when a multitude of those who 
would have been present are away with 
the Army, afforded unmistakable proof 
of the firm foundation upon which the 
sport rests. The chief incident of the 
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carried his 12st. 6lb. through the dirt 
affords some colour to the belief that he 
may be the best ’chaser in training. A 
picture of him is given. I am not sure 
that he possesses the quality which 
might be expected from a son of St. Gris, 
one of the two horses who beat Flying 
Fox. Of his merits, however, there can 
be no doubt. 


* 


BACHELOR’S WEDDING 


Photograph by W. A, Rouch 


day was the victory of Bernstein, of 
whom his former owner, the late Sir 
Charles Assheton Smith, entertained so 


exalted an opinion. I have before me 
as I write a letter from him emphasising 
his belief in the horse’s great chance for 
the big race at Auteuil in 1914. It 
looked as if he were not going to fulfil 
expectations, but the style in which he 


A LAPSE There is to be no National 

AT LIVERPOOL this year, and though 
there is to be a sort of 

substitute race to be run at Gatwick, 
popular as that course is, a race there will 
not be the same thing. There is only one 
Liverpool. Aintree is absolutely unique, 
and lovers of ’cross-country sport would 
strongly resent the idea of a horse who 
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won a substitute race being reckoned as 
a National winner. I had made up 
my mind that Lord Suffolk’s Father 
Confessor would have had a great chance 
had the race taken place this year ; he, 
by the way, being another son of St. Gris. 
It will be seen that he has small pre- 
tension to be considered handsome, and 
shows to poor advantage, for instance, 
when compared with Fairy King. Father 
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good looking to make a ’chaser, and it 
is, of course, a fact that with very few 
exceptions there is no comparison as 
regards appearance between jumpers and 
the best-looking flat racers; but they 
run in all shapes. So far as I know 
Father Confessor was never produced as 
a four-year-old, so that after all he has 
not had a prolonged experience. 


* * * * * 
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KING 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Confessor, nevertheless, is, I am con- 
vinced, all going well with him, likely 
to prove himself out of the common. He 
made a brave display last year when he 
finished third at his first essay over the 
formidable fences, and as he is only 
seven years old, with fair luck he should 
have a long career before him. We 
sometimes hear of a horse being too 


TWO I am adding a couple of sires 
PROMISING to those given last month, 
SIRES Fairy King, in whom some 
excellent judges have a 

strong belief, and Amadis, whom I have 
chosen partly because the two contrast 
so strongly, and it seems interesting to 
compare them. Amadis in this picture 
strikes one as made like a pony rather 
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than a high-class thoroughbred. He was 
undoubtedly an exceptionally good one, 
never having been beaten as a three- 
year-old, at the end of which season he 
had to be retired. Behind him in the 
Doncaster Cup were Roi Hérode, Dark 
Ronald, Dean Swift, Foresight, and 
Lagos; and in the Gold Vase at Ascot 


race was the Ormonde Stakes for three- 
year-olds. When he ran for the 
Coronation Cup at Epsom the year 
before last the one instruction impressed 
on his jockey was not to get near to 
Blue Stone, who had a confirmed habit 
of swerving to the right in a finish. At 
the critical moment of the race his jockey 


AMADIS 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


he beat Bomba who was to win the Cup 
two days later. I have a strong 
impression that Fairy King would have 
made a great name for himself had he 
not been cruelly unfortunate ; indeed 
he won eight of his twelve races as a 
three-year-old, amounting to £5,665 in 
stakes, and when beaten at Newbury 
was giving 29lb. to the winner—the 


planted himself precisely where he ought 
not to have been, and so was beaten a 
head (giving 101b.). From the injuries 
he received in that race he never really 
recovered, though he won the two events 
for which he started last year, it having 
been impossible to get him out between 
the Epsom Summer Meeting and the 
following spring. A son of Desmond 
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and Queen Fairy, his breeding must be 
considered superlative, Desmond having 
headed the list of winning sires in 1913 
with close upon £31,000 to his credit, and 
having always been prominent in the 
table. It will be seen that Fairy King 


is full of quality. 
Bachelor’s Wedding is included as the 
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The English record was made by Caiman 
at Lingfield in July, 1900, the time 
being 1 min. 33sec. The fastest race 
ever run in America was by Salvator in 
August, 1890; this was against time 
on a straight course and is given at 
1 min. 354 sec. 

* * 


FILLY BY ROCHESTER-MELUSINE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


winner of the King Emperor’s Cup at 
Calcutta, and it is added in the accounts 
of the race that he did it in “ record 
time, 1 min. 39% sec.” This presumably 
means the Indian record, which had 
previously been held by an animal called 
Tangaroa, who covered the mile on the 
same course in 1911 in 1 min. 40 sec. 


A Pictures of most of the good 
BEAUTIFUL two-year-olds of last season 
FILLY have appeared at intervals, 
but I had omitted Lord 
Durham’s unnamed daughter of 
Rochester and Melusine, one of the most 
shapely and promising of the lot. Of 
Rochester Lord Durham thought very 
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highly ; but he could only be brought 
out once as a two-year-old, when I 
believe he was not supposed to be ready. 
for 20 to 1 was on offer against him, for 
the Rous Memorial at the Newmarket 
First October Meeting, in a field of six. 
In receipt of 7lb. he nevertheless ran 
no less a horse than Lemberg to a head. 
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tried to start favourite for the Thurlow 
Plate at the Second July Meeting. Then 
she won all the three races for which she 
started, the Fakenham Nursery carrying 
7st. 12lb. and beating Eos very easily— 
Eos, however, giving her a stone-—the 
Suffolk Nursery with 8st. 5lb., and 
the Richmond Nursery with 9st. In 


THE LATE MISS VIOLET F. MARTIN 
Photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 


As a three-year-old he was only seen 
thrice, leading off by winning the Column 
Produce Stakes by five lengths. It 
seems reasonable to hope that Rochester 
may justify himself at the stud. His 
daughter was awkward at the gate in her 
first two races, so much so, indeed, that 
she never had a chance of winning, 
though she had been sufficiently well 


the Free Handicap for two-year-olds 
Mr. Dawkins allotted her 7st. 11lb., thus 
rating her as only eighth among the 
fillies, for she is preceded by Fifinella 
9st., Ayn Hali 8st. 9lb., Telephone Girl 
8st. 5lb., Canyon 8st. 3lb., Eos 8st. 2lb., 
the Liku filly 7st. 13lb, and Melga 
7 st. 12 lb. 


* 
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A Loss Another picture I am giving 

TO has a melancholy interest, 
LITERATURE for it is of the late Miss 
V. F. Martin, known as 

“Martin Ross,’’ the partner of Miss 
Edith Somerville, her cousin, the two 
having written in conjunction some of 
the most brilliant and delightful stories 
of Irish life ever published. It was early 
in the year 1897 that the first story I 
received from these ladies reached me, 
and was gladly accepted, for the humour 
shone out. This was called “A Grand 
Filly,” and appeared in the Magazine in 
April, 1897, though I find that it is 
attributed to Miss Somerville alone. 
Naturally I wanted more, and the ladies 
were good enough to send “A Nineteenth 
Century Miracle,’ which was published 
in June of the same year. Then came 
the book by which their reputation 
was first established, “‘ Some Experiences 
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of an Irish R.M.,”’ which ran in these 
pages from October, 1898, to September, 
1899. ‘«‘ The Tinker’s Dog’ came out in 
January, 1900, and “Fanny Fitz’s 
Gamble ”’ in the following April. It is 
needless to say how sincerely Miss Ross 
will be lamented. 


* * * * * 


WHO'S WHO I have to acknowledge the 

receipt of what is perhaps 
the most indispensable of all annuals, 
““Who’s Who.” It is now extended to 
2,452 double columned pages, and is 
becoming a young Post Office Directory. 
That, indeed, is one of its many functions, 
but its conveniences are so multitudinous 
that the mystery is how we got on 
without it. The ‘‘ Who’s Who Year 


Book ”’ is full of the sort of information 
one frequently wants, as is “The Writers’ 
and Artists’ Year Book.” 
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“ROLL out! Roll out! Grub pile! 
Last call for brekfuss !’’ Whang, bang, 
crash went an iron spoon on a tin dish- 
pan, wielded by a nigger in a dirty red 
shirt and brown canvas overalls. 

The sun was just beginning to turn 
the eastern horizon pink, but had not 
risen over the grey-green sage-brush- 
covered plain that seemed to stretch 
right away to the “ jumping off place 
of the world.” Seven piles of different 
coloured blankets were thrown aside, 
and seven men, fully dressed, with the 
exception of boots and “ chaps ’’—the 
leather leggings worn by all cowboys— 
sat up and, leaning back against the 
saddles which they had been using as 
pillows, began to pull on very high-heeled 
boots on which long-rowelled Mexican 
spurs were already buckled. 

A waggon stood near the sage-brush 
fire, the pungent smoke from which gave 
an acrid flavour to everything cooked 
on it, making coffee, sour-dough bread 
and fried sow-belly—the camp name for 
all bacon—taste very much alike. Two 
horses, ready saddled, stood at a little 
distance, on what had been long picket 
ropes until they had wound them round 
the brush in their efforts to collect the 
few blades of grass within reach. Now 
the poor brutes stood with heads tied 
short up to that most uneatable of all 
plants, Wyoming sage. Five hundred 
yards away from the camp two horsemen, 
circling in opposite directions, showed 
where the herd was still bedded down. 

The last man had just got into his boots 
and was strapping round his waist a belt 
containing a very ornamental six-shooter 
and cartridges, when the clanging of a 
bell and a cry from the nigger cook, 
“* Horses is a-comin’ an’ seemingly comin’ 
a bilin’,” started a general rush to the 
waggon. Two raw-hide ropes tied, one 
to a front wheel and the other to a hind, 
and each held at full length by a man, 
formed a pen, into which about a score 
of cow ponies were driven by the 
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BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


horse wrangler—the generic name of all 
horse herders to distinguish them from 
the cow-punchers or cattle herders. 
Wrangling horses is not by any means 
a soft job when on the trail, the wrangler 
having to be up at least an hour before 
anybody else, as when feed or water is 
scarce horses often scatter away from 
the bell-mare and wander long distances. 
A lazy wrangler makes a late start in 
the morning and that necessitates travel- 
ling in the heat of the day, which is a 
thing always to be avoided, particularly 
with fat steers such as this herd consisted 
of. The work of catching horses now 
began, each man roping his own. It 
was amusing to see how some of the old 
ponies kept their heads buried under the 
others to avoid the rope, never giving a 
chance for a fair throw till they were at 
last pushed to the outer edge of the 
bunch by the milling of their companions. 
Roping horses at a waggon is a much 
more difficult job than in a corral, as 
there is a strict rule against swinging 
a rope before throwing it. This frightens 
horses and makes them break through 
the ropes which form the pen. If once a 
herd gets into this habit it is almost 
impossible to do anything with them. 
The first pony caught was quite a 
different sort of animal from the rest of 
the herd, most of which were thin and 
showed many marks of old and new 
saddle-galls. He was a dark brown, 
measuring about 14-2, sleek and well 
groomed and quite free from saddle 
marks. In fact, he was hardly ever 
saddled, and was only now caught so 
as to get him out of the pen lest by any 
mischance he should be kicked or 
trampled on while the roping was going 
on. The moment he was pulled out of 
the herd he was turned loose, when, 
instead of running off he walked into 
camp, picking his way through blankets 
and cooking-pots, right up to the nigger 
who was holding out a tin wash-basin 
full of oats. Oats at five cents a pound 
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was not for the common herd, but this 
was ‘‘ Nat,” the champion race pony of 
Powder River and the most prized 
possession of the EK outfit. From 
cook to foreman there was not a man 
amongst them who would not have sold 
his six-shooter—the most valued of his 
possessions—rather than see Nat without 
two feeds a day on an occasion like the 
present when he was being trained to 
uphold the honour of Powder River 
when the cattle reached the railroad at 
Rock Creek, the shipping station to 
which they were being driven. This was 
the first shipment of the season, and many 
other herds would assuredly be found 
awaiting their turn for cars at the station. 

Wherever two or three cow outfits 
are gathered together there you will 
find gambling of many kinds and most 
popular of all, pony racing. The 
entire summer’s wages of a cowboy are 
often betted on a race, and as the races 
vary between one and four hundred yards 
—never more—it is a case of sudden 


death, the excitement being over in a 
very few seconds. The race is generally 
run on a waggon trail; this as a rule 
being the only place free from sage-brush 


or prickley pear. A line is marked in 
the dust on which both ponies stand—I 
have never seen more than two in a 
race—and they start at a pistol-shot. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
many of these trained ponies were going 
as fast at the second spring as they were 
at the last. They were always ridden 
bare-backed, catch weights. If there 
was such a thing as a handicap it was a 
case of giving so many yards start. Nat 
was supposed to be the quickest starter 
in Wyoming —he certainly was the 
quickest in the Powder River”’ 
country—and was at this time a dark 
horse, as he had only come from Utah 
that spring; so the entire savings of the 
E K outfit would certainly be wagered 
on his first race. All horses and cattle 
belonging to this particular ranche being 
branded E K it followed, according to the 
custom of the country, that everybody 
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connected with it was known by 
the name of the brand. Nat’s usual 
jockey was a little Albino, known as 
Chipmunk Charlie, who was supposed 
to have begun life in a Californian racing 
stable. He was entirely useless as a 
cow-puncher, being both sickly and 
hopelessly lazy, but could get the last 
inch out of a pony at the start, which in 
these short races is nine-tenths of the 
battle. He was a mean, sneaking-looking 
little brute, and I have. reason to believe 
that his morals were quite on a par with 
his appearance ; but this made no odds 
as he was also an arrant coward, and 
knew that his life would not be worth 
more than ‘‘a last year’s bird’s nest 
with the bottom kicked out ’—as Jack 
Donahue, the foreman, once told him— 
if he was caught at any monkey tricks. 

Breakfast being over, there was a 
general saddling of ponies, and a start 
was made to the herd which was being 
grazed and kept slowly moving in the 
right direction by the two men on guard, 
who, on being relieved, rode in to snatch 
a hurried meal while Alabaster the cook 
and Mormon George the horse wrangler 
packed up the dishes and pots and. 
harnessed the four mules to the waggon. 
Nat having finished his basin of oats 
was now nosing about amongst the 
plates, looking for bits of bread. 

“Say, you Alabaster, don’t go givin’ 
that Nat pony no sugar, it’s bad for 
the wind,” said Mormon George ; “‘ ’sides 
which if you keep him monkeyin’ around 
the pots he’ll be steppin’ into the bake 
oven an’ a-lamin’ his fool self one of these 
times.” 

‘““Monkeyin’ around de pots,” snorted 
the offended Alabaster. “‘ You hear me 
toot my horn, young George. Dis ain’t 
the fust racehorse I seen, an’ rode, an’ 
fed, an’ doped. Old man Brigham 
Young he may have mighty fine horses, 
but if so I ain’t heard of ’em. From dis 
night on de more an’ de closer he’s. 
monkeyin’ round de pots de better, wid. 
de Goose-egg outfit a campin’ on de same 
bottom. I bin wraslin’ pots two. seasons. 
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for Red Murph an’ dat outfit, an’ I 
knows de crowd. Dey most sholey have 
dat Buckskin pony along, an’ it’ll seem 
mighty curious to me if dis here Nat 
pony ain’t stole some night an’ run agin 
him. Red Murph ain’t agoin to stack 
his chips agin no chances.”’ 

“ Say, Alabaster, you ain’t much stuck 
on Red Murph. How’d you come to 
quit him?” 

“Cause I ain’t agoin’ to take ‘nigger’ 
from no such flannel-mouthed Irish as 
him, dat’s why. He’s jes one o’ dese 
here low-down, no account poo white 
trash what’s goin’ to get lef’ mighty bad 
one o’ dese mornins.” 

At this point one of the two men who 
had ridden in to a late breakfast and 
was now busy rolling up his blankets 
joined in the conversation. He was a 


man of about forty, thin almost to 
emaciation, but not from any delicacy 
of constitution, as could be seen by his 
muscular development and mahogany- 


coloured face, across one side of which 
ran a livid scar from cheek bone to ear, 
the result of a knife cut in a bar-room 
fight years before in Texas. This was 
Jack Donahue, the foreman of the E K 
outfit. A first-class cattle hand and a 
bad man to tackle in any kind of fight, 
consequently the most respected man 
north of the Platt river. 

‘“Seems to me, Alabaster, you all’s 
layin’ up trouble for you self,” said he 
quietly, “‘ shootin’ of your mouth so free 
about the Irish. There’s a tribe called 
Donahue that’s pretty considerable 
mixed up with them parts.” 

“‘ Scuse me, sir,” interrupted Alabaster, 
in a most apologetic voice, “I ain't 
pickin’ at you family connecshuns. 
Dere’s mighty fine Irish folks, but dat 
ain’t sayin’ dere’s no ornary low-down 
trash come from dere too, same like Red 
Murph dat’s ornarier dan Ponchus Pilot’s 
yaller dawg. What I sez is dat onless 
you all keeps you eyes skinned he’ll get 
dis Nat pony run agin de Buckskin, an’ 
den you all’ll be played for suckers.”’ 

“ That’s all right, Alabaster, you don’t 
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have to lose any sleep settin’ up to keep 
me from suckin’. If there’s any suckin’ 
to be done I reckon Red Murph’s mighty 
liable to tend to it.” 

By this time the waggon was loaded 
and Alabaster ensconsed on the driving 
seat ready to start. The two men 
mounted their ponies which had been 
patiently standing, not tied to anything, 
but with the long bridle reins thrown 
loose on the ground after the usual 
custom of cow-punchers. Being broken 
with cruel Mexican bits they soon learn 
that running away with a travelling 
bridle is a foolish business which quickly 
ends when they step on the rein. The 
bunch of horses were rounded up and 
started on the trail ahead of the waggon, 
it being one of the duties of the wrangler 
to ride on ahead to pick out a good 
camping ground. At this time of the 
year—late autumn—most of the smaller 
streams have ceased to run, leaving 
nothing but occasional water holes, all 
bad, but some worse than others; the 
degrees of badness being marked by the 
number of dead cattle in or near them 
and the amount of alkali deposit in the 
surrounding soil. Knowing that there 
was at least one herd ahead of him and 
that all the best water near the trail 
would be occupied, Jack sent ‘“‘ Mormon 
George” on ahead to prospect, mean- 
while driving the bunch of horses himself. 
The old bell-mare knew her business and, 
not happening to be hungry, kept the 
trail at a steady trot, followed by the 
bunch ; the half-dozen ponies that had 
been on night herd snatching an 
occasional mouthful when they could, 
but giving very little trouble to Jack 
who seemed to be thinking deeply as he 
ambled along on his Pinto pacer just a 
little to the windward of the bunch to 
avoid the dust. Suddenly he struck 
his quirt —a short raw-hide whip em- 
broidered with horse hair—against his 
leggings and said, aloud, ‘‘ By gosh, that 
ought to down him!” 

A dense cloud of dust marked where 
the herd was now strung out on the 
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trail. Having grazed on the sun-baked 
grass for a couple of hours they were 
travelling for water, no longer spread 
in fan shape but in a long line, walking 
as fast as they could and never turning 
to left or right. The pointers, as the two 
men who rode one on each side of the 
leading cattle were called, were the only 
men doing any work; the others just 
rode along in a bunch smoking and 
talking of what they would do when 
they struck town. 

Swinging the bunch of horses off the 
trail, Jack drove them quickly round 
the cattle, struck the trail again ahead 
of them and pushed on at a rate that 
soon left the dust cloud far behind. 
Mile after mile of sandy sage-brush, each 
mile exactly like the previous one, and 
then at last in the far distance a thin 
line of willow-brush, with here and 
there a stunted cottonwood tree, marked 
the line of the creek, now reduced toa 
few stagnant water-holes, at one of which 
the camp must be pitched. A large herd 
of grazing cattle and a thin pillar of blue 
smoke about two miles to the east of 
the trail, showed that one water-hole— 
most probably the best—was already 
occupied by a travelling herd. Suddenly 
the old bell-mare swerved off the trail, 
and followed by the rest of the ponies 
made straight for the nearest patch of 
willows and disappeared over the high 
bank into the creek bottom. She had 
smelt water, and by the time Jack 
reached the willows he could smell it too. 
There it was, a pool of coffee-coloured 
liquid about ten yards long but not more 
than a foot deep. The sun-dried remains 
of a dead cow left stranded by the 
drought within a few feet of the edge 
accounted to some extent for the smell, 
but not entirely, as there is a disagreeable 
odour and taste from even the cleanest 
stagnant water in alkali soil. Just then 
George appeared on the opposite bank. 

“Find water ?” said Jack. 

“You bet,’’ replied he. 

“ Good ?”’ 

“ T'll tell ye how good it is. A coyote 
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wolf he come down an’ took a drink, an’ 
I be damned if he hadn't to sit down 
an’ lick hisself to take the taste out of 
his mouth. The Goose-eggs have jumped 
the only deep hole on the creek. There 
ain’t any dead cows in mine, not but 
what I’d a sight rather hev a stinkin’ 
cow for company than Red Murph an’ 
his crowd any day.” 

“Say, George,” said Jack, “‘ you just 
ride back an’ head off Alabaster an’ 
take him to camp. I’m sort of curious 
to see how them Goose-eggs is fixed, so 
I reckon I'll just mosey down the creek 
for a bit. If that Buckskin pony’s along 
he’ll be on a rope an’ not runnin’ with 
the bunch. Mightn’t be a bad idea to 
tie Nat up too ’fore dark.”’ 

By nine o'clock that night the tired 
punchers slept heavily, in spite of the 
doleful singing of the two night-herders: 
who kept up a continual dirge-like song 
as they rode round the herd, not from 
any particular love of music, but just to 
let the resting cattle know where they 
were. If a man riding silently through 
the dark came suddenly up to a sleeping 
steer, it would most probably start up 
with a snort that might stampede the 
entire herd. One of the duties of a 
foreman is to ride out to the herd 
occasionally during the night, just to see 
that a proper guard is being kept, so 
even if any of the cowboys had been 
awake it would have attracted no 
attention when Jack got up about ten 
o'clock, but it certainly would have 
caused surprise if he had been seen 
creeping over to Mormon George’s 
blankets and whispering in his ear. A 
horse wrangler’s horse is always picketed 
quite close at hand, as it has to be found 
long before daylight, so in rather less 
than a minute the two conspirators were 
riding quietly away. Not a word was 
spoken till they were some distance from 
both camp and herd. 

“What in hell’s the fuss now?” 
whispered George. ‘“‘If it’s shootin’ I 
ain’t takin’ any, for my gun’s in the 
waggon.” 
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“°Tain’t nothin’ like shootin’ yet,2 
replied Jack, “ but it’s a-pinting that 
way. Me an’ you’s agoin’ to put up a 
job on Red Murph that'll keep the boys 
a-hollerin’ till snow flies. The Goose- 
eggs hev sure enough got the Buckskin 
along. There ie was, tied up to the 
waggon box eatin’ oats an’ baled hay, 
an’ lookin’ sleeker than a corn-crib rat. 
Why, they're” blanketin’ him nights ! 
I seen it meself, an’ when I seen it I 
felt jes like Bd Red were a-feedin’ me 
an’ you with greenbacks out of his own 
dirty hand.”’ 

“Don’t vou be so damn previous, 
Jack, we ain’t never yet run up agin 
that Buckskin, an’ I know the Crow 
Injuns hey nothin’ to touch him. Red 
fetched back a waggon load of buffalo 
robes an’ a whole herd of ponies last 
winter when he went horse racin’ to 
Clear Creek, an’ them Injuns hev some 
mighty slick ponies too.”’ 

“No, we ain’t run the Buckskin yet, 
but we're agoin’ to, an’ here’s how,” 
replied Jack. ‘‘ Me an’ you’s goin’ to 
hev a fuss, an’ I’m goin’ to give you a 
cussin’ right before all the boys, an’ right 
then you’re goin’ to quit the job. Down 
you goes to the Goose-eggs a cussin’ me 
an’ the whole E K outfit till there ain’t 
nothin’ more to be said on the subjec’. 
If I ain’t mistook in old Murph, right 
then and that he’ll freeze on to you if 
he’s got to make a job to suit you. Once 
you're one of the Goose-eggs, if we ain't 
got the everlastin’ cinch on old Red, 
why, you oughter be herdin’ sheep in 
Arizona. We'll strike Rock Creek to- 
morrow an’ Nat won’t be tied to no 
waggon to-morrow night. You got to 
steal him out of the bunch, an’ you an’ 
Red got to run him agin the Buckskin 
an’ put him back before sun up without 
a mark of sweat on him.” 

“Why, Jack Donahue,” gasped the 
amazed George, ‘‘ you surely ain’t goin’ 
back on your own outfit ? ” 

“Don’t you grieve over me, Sonny ; 
just hand over your wad, for you ain't 
agoin’ to do no bettin’ on this race. 
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I'll tend to that end of the job,’’ said 
Jack, holding out his hand for a small 
roll of greenbacks, the savings of a whole 
summer, which George obediently handed 
over to him. 

“Shift the bell off the mare an’ put 
it on my pinto,” continued he. ‘ You 
got to ride her off, cause I’m that mean 
that I’ve closed down on your horse for 
money I stole off you at poker. Savey ?”’ 

“No, ’'m damned if I do,” replied 
George; ‘“‘an’ I’m damned if I'll ride 
a mare into the Goose-egg outfit like a 
buck Injun goin’ to a sun dance.” 

“Now then, Smarty, if you’ve got a 
slicker way for catchin’ Nat in the dark 
than havin’ the old mare nicker for him, 
jest spit it out. You do what I tells ye, 
an’ see if old Red don’t take his medicine 
without tastin’ it. Now crawl back into 
yer blankets an’ dream some new cuss 
words jest to give the Goose-eggs confi- 
dence in you.”’ 

“No, sir, I ain’t agoin’ to do no such 
a thing! If you don’t show me the 
whole lay out, you can work it yourself 
by your lonesome,” said George as he 
dismounted to tie up his horse. 

““T ain’t makin’ no secrets between 
us, but you never asked no questions, 
then why should I give a ‘ show down’ ? 
Don’t you know that Nat ain’t never 
in his life had a shoe on? Well, he'll 
have ’em on to-morrow night before he’s 
turned loose, an’ if that don’t make a 
difference of ten yards in three hundred 
I’m a sucker! More than that, he'll 
get no water all day an’ a belly full of 
oats, then if he don’t swell hisself up 
like a pisoned pup when he gets to the 
creek he'll be some different to most 
ponies.” 

“ Bully for you, Jack, but don’t let 
that Chipmunk shoe him; do it your- 
self. I wouldn’t trust that pink-eyed 
freak no more than a rattle-snake.”’ 

Next morning this drama was acted 
with such success that a general mutiny 
was very nearly started in the EK 
camp. Mormon George was a most 
popular member of the band, and the 
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crowning indignity of having to ride 
away on a mare was keenly resented 
by his companions; nobody but a 
“‘ Grainger ’’—the cowboy’s term of con- 
tempt for all cultivator’s of the soil— 
or an Indian ever being seen mounted 
on one in a cattle country. Everything 
had happened just as Jack had foretold. 
Red Murph received the outcast of the 
E K camp with open arms and installed 
him as horse wrangler, vice a Mexican 
boy named Manoel, promoted to the 
post of bronco buster—the cowboy name 
for horse-breaker. This Manoel was 
the Goose-egg jockey and always rode 
Buckskin in his races. George carried 
out his instructions to the letter, cursing 
Jack and the entire EK outfit, and 
telling how they had brought down their 
race pony for the special purpose of 
skinning the Goose-eggs. 

“ But,” said he, “‘ I don’t believe he’s 
half as quick as they think. There ain’t 
anything up Powder River way that can 
run fast enough to catch its breath. He 
ain’t yet ever struck up against any but 
good cow ponies, and if your pony is 
half as good as he looks, he’ll jest run 
off and leave him.”’ 

Before supper was over it was settled 
that Manoel, riding Buckskin and 
accompanied by Murph and George, 
should slip out as soon as they thought 
the EK outfit was asleep, catch Nat 
and have a trial. A three-hundred yards 
course was marked out on the waggon 
track across the creek with the only two 
boiled shirts in the outfit as starting 
and winning posts. White was an 
almost unknown colour in a cattle camp, 
and only procurable in this instance on 
account ot the prospective journey to 
Chicago, where Red Murph meant to 
‘“‘ round up the gals in a biled rag.”” The 
capture of Nat was easily effected with 
the help of the bell-mare and a tin dish 
ot oats. He was then mounted by 
Manoel, Murph himself rode Buckskin. 
The race was run. Nat, in spite of shoes 
and water was only beaten some length ; 
but as Murph rode Buckskin in a saddle, 
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this was considered as good as a three- 
lengths beating with Manoel on his own 
pony. If they had only seen Jack rise 
out of the sage-brush a few yards from 
the winning shirt they would not have 
been quite so pleased with the trial. 

Next day both camps were moved 
nearer to the railway shipping pens where 
there were already many cattle awaiting 
their turn for loading. This meant that 
the one-log building, which combined 
post office, general store, and saloon, 
was thronged with cowboys from the 
various outfits ready to blow in their 
summer’s wages. There new and fiery 
whisky commonly called “Bug Juice” 
was sold, and gambling was carried on 
by two or three professional gamblers 
or ‘“‘tin horns,’’ who, having followed 
the general round up all summer, were 
now finishing their harvest at the 
shipping station. 

Naturally in a crowd like this it was 
not long until the merits of the different 
race ponies became the subject of 
conversation. Red Murph offered to 
run his pony against anything in the 
crowd, any distance “from the length 
of a spoon handle to the end of the 
road ”’ for 500 dollars. Whereupon Jack 
Donahue “ reckoned that if the Goose- 
eggs couldn't rustle up any more chips 
than that, he’d jest hev to cover it, 
but he hadn’t calculated to run his pony 
for less than 1,000 dollars.”’ 

This challenge was hardly given before 
Murph walked up to the bar and handed 
over a roll of bills to Steve Farwell, the 
bar-tender, saying, “‘ Here’s a thousand 
that says my Buckskin pony can beat 
any damn pony from Powder River 
three hundred yards. Belly up to the 
bar, Jack, an’ cover it or else set ’em 
up for the crowd.” 

Jack immediately handed over a 
similar roll of bills to the stakeholder 
and the match was made. Some little 
time was spent in arranging the pre- 
liminaries, as it was customary to have 
two starters and two judges, one to 
represent each side, the chief qualification 
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for these officials being that they should 
be “‘ real handy with a gun ”’ in case of 
a dispute. There was a_ recognised 
maxim amongst all cowboys that “‘ God 
made big men and small men, but Colts 
made equalisers.”’ 

Windy Smith, an old Texan friend of 
Jack’s and a reputed ex-road-agent— 
the polite name for highway robber— 
was appointed to see fair play for the 
E K’s at the winning post, while Shorty 
Phillips, the county sheriff, a man of 
six-feet-three, a dead shot with either 
right or left hand, was to act as one of 
the starters. Ten o’clock next morning 
was the time fixed for the race, which 
was to be run on a straight road which 
ran parallel to the railway track. 
Nothing was now left to be done but to 
bring both ponies and their jockeys to 
the scratch in good condition. To this 


end two men were told off to keep 
constant watch over Nat, Jack himself 
taking charge of Chipmunk Charlie who 


had already managed to get drunk in 
a most mysterious manner, in spite of 
having been kept rigidly away from the 
saloon. When bedtime came and every- 
body began to unroll his blankets 
Chipmunk’s roll was nowhere to be 
found until Jack quietly “‘ reckoned that 
he could do his night herding more 
comfortable in bed than out, so he had 
just put both beds together.”’ 

Late that night Jack was awakened 
by a touch on his foot to find Windy 
Smith crouching on the ground and 
beckoning him to get up. Having roused 
up Alabaster to take his place he 
followed Windy out of camp. 

“Ts that pink-eyed jockey of yours 
dead or only drunk ?”’ he was asked. 

“Drunk,” replied Jack, “‘ an’ not too 
drunk either. Why do you ask?” 

“Cause if Red Murph hain’t pisoned 
him it’s only ’cause he’s workin’ to get 
the little cuss to give you dirt. Didn’t 
you see Red an’ his crowd practising 
shootin’ at empty bottles out there this 
side of their camp? Well, one of ’em 
was full of bug juice, an’ they were 
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mighty careful not to hit it, an’ that’s 
how Chip got his dope. More than 
likely there was directions wrote on the 
bottle too. The Goose-egg coon came 
over to see your Alabaster, and I reckon 
he told Chip where to find it. That 
Mormon George sized it all up and sent 
me here to give the show away. He’s 
white right through, even if he is 
Mormon.” 

The infuriated Jack was all for killing 
the wretched drunken Chipmunk there 
and then, but was at last prevailed upon 
by Windy, who said, “ Kill him when 
the race is over, if you feel like it, an’ 
kill him anyhow if he don’t win. Snatch 
him out of his flea-bag right now, an’ 
if you an’ me between us don’t give him 
the chills, he’s a different sort of freak 
from what I think he is. You ain’t got 
no such a rider in your outfit to replace 
him, so I sez don’t kill him yet.” 

The whole outfit having been roused 
up to assist at the administration of 
chills to the miserable Chipmunk, he was 
dragged out of his blankets, a rope 
having been slipped over his head for the 
purpose. Thoroughly sobered by fright 
he confessed that he was to have been 
given two hundred dollars and a free 
pass over the railroad to San Francisco 
on condition that he fell off Nat during 
the race. It having been clearly 
demonstrated to him that guilty or not 
guilty he’d have a dozen bullets in him 
within one second of the time that the 
Buckskin won the race, he was ordered 
to “‘ Roll in an’ go to sleep so as to have 
his nerve steady for the morning.” 

Ten o’clock—the hour fixed for the 
race—found every man within reach of 
Rock Creek on the spot except the 
unfortunate few who were compelled to 
remain on guard with the several herds. 
Cow-punchers, railroad men, mule 
skinners and bull whackers—as_ the 
drivers of mule and bullock trains were 
respectively called—made up the mixed 
crowd assembled on the track. The 
stage coach, which was timed to start 
at 6 a.m., remained drawn up at the 
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winning post. The only passenger, an 
unhappy-looking Jew, the sutler from 
Fort McKinney, sat patiently in the 
small space left between a young pig in 
a crate and the U.S. mail sacks, evidently 
taking no interest in horse racing, 
although Arizona Pete, the driver, a 
prominent backer of the Goose-egg pony, 
had given it as his opinion that the 
result of the race would be considered 
of far greater interest on Powder River 
and Clear Creek than any mail in the 
sacks, so he ‘‘ wouldn’t turn a wheel 
till the race was run, not if he had to 
sit there till hell froze over.” 

All the ready money in the crowd 
having been staked, they now began to 
bet in horse flesh. Poles were driven 
in the ground, the two horses represent- 
ing the wager were tied to them, the 
custom being for the winner of the bet 
just to untie both and ride off with them. 
No bet was good unless the absolute cash 
or its equivalent was staked. This 
accounted for the reiterated cry of 
“Put up or shut up” that was heard 
on all sides. 

Soon there was quite a herd of ponies 
staked two by two near the winning 
post—a post only in name, in reality a 
raw-hide rope laid across the track, the 
first to cross it being the winner of the 
race. 

Since early morning Chipmunk Charlie 
and Nat had been the centre of a ring 
of armed cowboys into which nobody 
was allowed to penetrate, the nigger 
cook from the Goose-egg camp having 
been shot at by Alabaster when he 
approached the EK camp, ostensibly 
to borrow bread soda, no further efforts 
had been made to get at the E K jockey. 
At last Shorty Phillips came to announce 
that all was ready, and a start was 
made for the track where the Goose-egg 
crowd and their pony were already 
waiting. 

“Td feel a heap more settled in my 
mind,” said Jack, “if George was back 
in his own crowd. There’s bound to be 
a fuss when the Buckskin gets beat as 
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bad as he’s goin’ to be. Red Murph’s 
sartin sure to tumble to the racket, an’ 
he’s bad medicine when he goes out 
gunnin’.”’ 

“ What’s the matter with me fetchin’ 
him out right now?” replied Shorty. 
“They know better than to try to 
bulldose the sheriff.” 

“The sooner the quicker,” said Jack. 

Hitching his belt round so that his 
six-shooter was brought under his hand, 
Shorty swaggered into the thick of the 
Goose-egg crowd and, taking George by 
the arm, said, “‘ I reckon you’d just as 
well take back that old mare you rid 
off from the E K outfit. I don’t want 
to be mixed up in no fuss about an old 
crow bait like her; but I’m sheriff, an’ 
don’t you forget it.” 


“Seein’ how much too big for your 
clothes you've got since you riz to be 
sheriff,’ chimed in Red Murph, “I 
reckon you'd bust if you got to be judge. 
Sheriff or no sheriff, no man goes from 
my outfit to 


them Powder River 
rustlers.”’ 

“To hell with your outfit !’’ shouted 
George, to the utter surprise of the crowd 
who were closing in round the two 
disputants in expectation of a fight. 
“T quit right now, an’ you can keep 
what’s comin’ to me an’ bet it on your 
yaller racehorse. I reckon he runs 
quickest by moonlight. Come on, Shorty, 
let’s get back amongst white folks !”’ 

Side by side with their right hands 
resting on their holsters Shorty and 
George walked slowly back to their own 
crowd where they were greeted with 
yells of triumph and a fusilade of pistol 
shots. The race was run, Nat winning 
with so much to spare that there was no 
possible excuse for a wrangle. No sooner 
were the stakes and bets handed over 
than the story of the moonlight trial 
went like wildfire through the cow camps. 
To add to the chagrin of the already 
infuriated Murph, the telegraph operator, 
who was also correspondent for the 
Cheyenne Sun, the cattle rancher’s paper, 
wired a varigated account of the whole 
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business to the editor. On receipt of 
this paper next day Red Murph, who 
had been drinking heavily ever since the 
race, seemed to go quite mad. When 
the freight cars arrived for his cattle, 
he was too drunk to superintend the 
loading of them, consequently they were 
handed over to Jack Donahue. This 
was the last straw. Having finished 
loading, the entire EK outfit and a 
number of cowboys from other herds 
who had been assisting them adjourned 
to the saloon for a farewell drink. Never 
had they been so flush of money. The 
lucky few who were going through to 
Chicago with the cattle discoursed of the 
vividness of the red with which they 
were going to paint that city. Even the 
unlucky drawers of black beans in the 
lottery which decides who is to go to 
town were in uproarious spirits. Vain 
endeavours were being made to induce 
Nat to drink his own health in a cocktail 
thickened with sugar, when the door 
was burst open and Red Murph dashed 
in with a six-shooter in each hand. For 
one moment he stood blinking in the 
glare of the kerosene lamps, then with 
a drunken howl he rushed at the pony. 
A stumble over a spitoon caused the first 
bullet to lodge in the floor almost at his 
feet, and before he had recovered his 
balance George took him full in the eyes 
with the cocktail which Nat had refused 
to drink. Half-blinded and wholly 
maddened he emptied both six-shooters 
into the thick of the crowd, several 
members of which fired at the same 
moment. Two men fell, and the large 
mirror behind the bar was smashed to 
pieces. One of the fallen men was 
Red Murph himself, shot in three places, 
but still alive and cursing; the other 
was Mormon George, shot through the 
heart. A general rush was made at the 
murderer, but Jack Donahue got there 
first and, standing over him with a 
still smoking revolver in his hand, 
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shouted, ‘‘ Not on your life, boys! He 
ain’t goin’ to get no white man’s death 
while I’m alive and able to pull a rope.”’ 

“‘ There ain’t nothin’ high enough here 
to string him up to,” yelled Windy 
Smith, down whose drink-sodden face 
tears of rage and grief were coursing, 
“and we ain’t goin’ to hold him over, 
not five minutes.” 

“ Ain’t the spout of the railroad water 
tank high enough to keep his toes off the 
ground ?”’ snarled Jack ; “and I reckon 
there ain’t no law agin bombardin’ him 
as long as he kicks.” 

Those were days long before Pullman 
had invented his palace dining-cars, and 
Rock Creek was the breakfast station 
for the east-bound train on which 
passengers from Australia and tourists 
returning from the Yosemite Valley 
travelled. Old man Jones, who ran the 
eating house, never did so poor a trade 
as on that morning, for the water tank 
stood quite near his door, and Red Murph 
was not a sight calculated to whet the 
appetite. 

Quite a large percentage on the winnings 
over Nat’s race was subscribed by all 
concerned and spent on a handsome 
marble tombstone, which was fetched 
with great pride all the way from 
Chicago, and may be seen to-day enclosed 
with a barbed wire-fence a short distance 
from the track. 

Like many other cowboys Mormon 
George’s surname was quite unknown 
to his companions, so it was only after 
much consideration and many heated 
arguments that a suitable inscription 
was decided on. It being quite unthink- 
able to brand a dead and sincerely 
regretted companion as a Mormon. I 
think the epitaph finally decided on 
suitably filled the bill. 

GEORGE. 
“ Horse wrangler and gentleman, 

“Passed in his chips acting as such, 

“August 10th, 1879.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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NOMAD DAYS 


IN 


MESOPOTAMIA 


BY ALMA LYLE 


Our Dramatis Persone included the 
Elder Traveller, who sometimes mounted 
a staid old white Arab steed whose 
flowing mane and tail and imperturb- 
able amble soon caused him to be 
nicknamed Time”: when she 
did not ride, “Old Time” the Elder 
Traveller sat in the palanquin—a weird 
thing like a Sedan chair carried by two 
mules ; second was a Syrian dragoman, 
cook and servant: the dragoman rode a 
horse and mule alternately ; next came 
Hadji, our Arab servant, who did most of 
the work of the caravan, and who was 
always laughing and never cross. He 
walked, till he bought a donkey for 
something like two shillings, after which 


he rode, except when the 


donkey 
collapsed, which happened every hundred 


yards or so. Hadji used to dismount, 
set the ass on its legs and ride on till 
beast and burden sank to earth again. 
There were wild uncouth - looking 
muleteers who herded the baggage, 
horses and mules, and adjusted baggage 
whenever it proposed to fall off, which 
was not seldom. The chief horse had a 
bell and a great many trappings, and the 
horses all followed him. The chief mule 
was also gaily arrayed, and had bells 
which chimed like a cathedral town 
fastened round his neck. The other 
mules followed it wherever it chose to 
lead. 
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Besides these there were innumerable 
‘donkeys and a miscellany of people. 
Some joined us on the way for protection. 
Others came part of the way out of 
curiosity, while a few were legitimate 
members of the caravan and washed 
dishes or packed kitchen utensils, or 
did some other menial duty. 

Then there were the soldiers. They 
belonged to the Turkish Army, though 
generally Arabs by birth. They had no 
uniform, though most of them had 
become possessed of old military coats 
of a kind. Many of them rode with 
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Our visit was intensely interesting, but 
I think perhaps the thing which struck 
us most was the wonderful fulfilment 
of the Biblical prophesy. 

The utter desolation of the place is. 
almost indescribable, with the stillness. 
only broken by the howling of the jackal. 
Kerbela was a most interesting spot, 
and the interest was perhaps enhanced 
by the spice of danger mingled with it. 
The people there are intensely fanatical, 
and some of their most holy places are 
within the city. It is a great resort for 


pilgrims, and one of the three precincts. 


DESOLATION AT BABYLON 


carpet slippers on their feet, but a 
few had successfully begged or stolen 
much-used long boots or ordinary 
walking shoes. 

They were armed with ancient rifles 
which they only fired when no enemy 
was in sight, and they were warranted 
to run away jn times of real stress or 
peril. I rode a pretty little grey Arab 
horse, the most egotistical animal I ever 
met. 

We set out from Bagdad, and made a 
short tour by Babylon, Kerbela and 
Nejet. Babylon has been too often 
described to need further comment. 


which every devout Musselman hopes 
to visit. 

We had some difficulty in finding a 
camping ground in Kerbela, partly owing 
to the dirt, and partly owing to the fact 
that we had to be under the moral 
protection of some official. At last a 
corner was found and before we had 
time to do more than dismount an 
enormously fat man came up with many 
bows and smiles. This proved to be 
the Chief of the Police, who had come 
to offer his services. 

After the usual ceremonies of coffee 
drinking and gossip we set out under 
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the shelter of this human mountain, 
attended also by three soldiers and 
two police. 

The bazaars were quite interesting, 
but very full of European trash, though 
we found a certain amount of carpets 
and embroideries and a good many shops 
selling praying blocks and rosaries. We 
had to be very careful not to touch 
anything we did not mean to buy, as 
being infidels we defiled it and rendered 
it unfit for further use. It was curious 
seeing the people in the street gathering 
up their robes so as not to touch us or 
brush our clothes in passing, and the 
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golden minarets in the distance, and 
also a clock tower. The town did not 
appear to be large and was surrounded 
by date palms. 

We came down again and passed a 
gateway through which we had a 
fleeting glimpse of the mosque, but it 
was too dangerous to linger. The 
coloured baskets in some of the shops 
were very fascinating; all shapes and 
sizes; but when we stopped to buy 
such a crowd collected that we had to be 
hurried away, and it was decided that 
a selection should be sent to our camp 
for us to choose from. 


TYPICAL CAMPING SCENE 


feeling of being “‘ unclean’ gave one a 
very peculiar sensation. One shopman 
would not sell us any rosaries, and 
another wept when he found that some 
he had sold the dragoman were for us, 
as he said he would have to undergo 
such a very severe penance. 

We were taken to a house and then 
climbed very steep steps on to the roof 
from which there was a magnificent view 
of the mosques. Hassein’s tomb and 
mosque had a_ beautiful dome and 
minarets, and it seemed to be richly 
decorated with coloured tiles. There 
was another tomb and mosque with two 


The danger seemed to be that at any 
moment one fanatic might have thrown 
a stone and called out ‘“‘ Down with the 


Christians !’’ and then a row would 
have ensued. 

We returned by the city wall, which 
was high and had houses in it—terrible 
hovels with a door barely two feet high, 
and one tiny hole to let out smoke and 
let in air. The population was most 
miserable-looking. Most of them had 
only one eye, and many were scarred 
and disfigured with disease. 

On our return our fat friend sat down 
and produced various rings and charms 
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from his pocket. Many of these were 
quite old and valuable. He openly 
allowed that he had removed them by 
force from his prisoners and that he 
wished us to buy them. We bought 
several things. One was a white stone 
with a thing like a piece of seaweed in 
the middle of it, and another was a ring 
with a curious blue stone rather like 
lapis lazuli. 

After he had gone away another 
gentleman appeared whom the dragoman 
introduced as the ‘Colonel Major.” 
He had coffee and stayed for some time. 
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This was perhaps the most remarkable 
mirage which we met in the course of 
our journey, though we often perceived 
beautiful and non-existent lakes and 
sheets of water. 

We were not allowed to camp in 
Nejef as it was the Persian new year 
and the town was crowded with pilgrims ; 
but we rode over to it from our camping 
ground. We could only just enter the 
gate and then we were taken up some 
steps into a house where the governor 
Was waiting to receive us. He led us 
on the roof and we had quite a good view 


MOSOUE 


In the middle of his visit various baskets, 
embroideries, and tiles were brought for 
us to select from. Bargaining began 
and went on despite our visitor, who 
seemed to take rather an interest in the 
proceedings. 

It was on our way to Nejef that we 
saw our first really wonderful mirage. 
We were riding along when suddenly we 


saw a native khan, or inn, with a few 
trees, high up in the sky above us, or 
rather in front of us. In about an hour 
we saw the same khan _ peacefully 


reposing in the middle of the desert. 


ABBAS, KERBELA 


of the town and mosques. The square 
below was packed with people and great 
was the excitement when we appeared 
on the roof. 

What a motley crowd they were! 
Persians, Russians, Indians, Arabs. The 
roads in all directions were black with 
people streaming into the sacred city. 
The mosque and the clock tower stood 
out clear against the sky. It was said 
that these contained untold treasure 
and wealth. A brisk trade went on in 


the square, mostly in various kinds of 


sweetmeats which were spread out on 
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the ground. People surged in at the 
gateway, and struggled and pushed till 
they crossed the square and were lost 
to view in the dark narrow streets leading 
to the mosques and bazaars. The town 
is sometimes called Meshed Ali, as it is 
here that Ali, the great follower of 
Mahomet, lies buried. 

Our departure was most exciting. A 
space was cleared and a cordon made 
of soldiers and servants. Our horses 
were brought to the foot of the steps, 
and we were hurried down, half-thrown, 
half-pushed, into our saddles, and away 
we went full gallop, leaving the soldiers 
to fight and struggle as best they might 
with the crowd. 

We galloped fast till far beyond the 
outskirts of the city, pursued by a 
howling execrating mob, showering 
stones and curses at our retreating heels. 
They had suddenly realised that ‘‘ Infidel 
dogs,’ and worse still women, had been 
within their sacred city on that sacred 
day. We afterwards heard that we had 
just missed seeing a fight in the square 
over some point of religion in which at 
least two men were killed. Apparently 
these things often happen on feast days. 
There were strange noises in our camp 
all that night. Dogs rushed about, guns 
clicked, men whispered, and _ horses 
snorted, a snort of fear; but the drago- 
man refused to say what had been going 
on when we enquired next morning. 

Our road lay past the big mosque 
erected on the spot where Ali was killed. 
The whole country was dense with 
pilgrims. The rich ones rode and the 
poor walked. It was quite pathetic 
sometimes to see the older paupers. 
They looked like a moving bundle of 
rags and dirt, and tottered along leaning 
on a staff, but full of religious fervour. 
Sometimes a whole family would journey 
on a mule, by means of two large paniers 
in which the members accommodated 
themselves, while their worldly goods 
were disposed of between the paniers. 
Often the animal was nearly enveloped 
in its load, and one only saw four thin 
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legs ambling along beneath a square 
mass of impedimenta. 

We had just finished lunch on this 
particular day when we were startled by 
the distant sound of bagpipes, and 
presently a party of Arabs came in sight 
dancing along the narrow path. The 
dragoman called them, and they came 
near and danced. A tall man, with long 
plaits of hair on either side of his face, 
and dressed in a red and white robe, 
played on a sort of penny whistle which 
gave the sound of bagpipes. The others 
closed in round him and danced, a sort 
of slow rocking step from one foot to 
the other. A splendid man, very tall, 
slim, and well made, and dressed in a 
blue robe, directed them. Every now 
and then they waved handkerchiefs. 
Then things became livelier, and some- 
thing ensued not at all unlike the savage 
dances of Scotland, after which one of 
the men put on a cloak and impersonated 
a lady. Then the director sang a song, 
the others joining in the chorus waving 


their hands and clapping them in time 


to the music. In the middle of the 
dance the irrepressible Hadji dashed 
into the circle, and began hopping about 
in quaint mimicry of the performers. 
He was driven away with roars of 
laughter and much fun. 

That night was spent at Kifl. It was 
an interesting place containing the tomb 
of Ezekiel, and an old and most 
picturesque minaret. It had rather an 
amusing tale. 

There were constant quarrels between 
the Jews and Mohammedans over this 
tomb and minaret, so at last it was 
arranged that the Jews should have 
the tomb and the Mohammedans the 
minaret. 

The Jews set about repairing their 
tomb and made it very smart according 
to their lights. At any rate the 
Mohammedans admired it very much, 
and were very jealous of it; so they 
determined to repair their minaret. 
However, money was lacking, so they 
sent an urgent request to the government 
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for a charitable donation for this 
purpose. A commissioner was detailed to 
investigate the matter, but the Jews 
waylaid him and bribed him to such an 
extent that he returned answer to 
Constantinople that no minaret existed 
in Kifl, and therefore it could not be 
repaired. The Mohammedans continued 
to send their requests to Government, 
but invariably the same answer returned. 
“‘As you have no minaret, how can you 
repair it ?”’ 

Further on along the road we came 
one day to a Bedouin encampment. The 
tents were pitched in a plain and the 
surrounding country was covered with 
browsing animals belonging to the tribe. 
As we were seen approaching an embassy 
was sent out to invite us tocomeand have 
coffee, so we turned off our direct way 
to comply with this request. 

The Bedouins are charming when you 
are stronger than they, but not so 
pleasant if you happen to be thé weaker 
party. When we arrived the men were 
sitting ina circle in a black goats hair tent. 
There was a hole in the ground at one 
end, and a fire in it, while round the edge 
stood a collection of coffee pots. A very 
dark man, evidently of inferior rank, 
was busy pouring coffee from one pot to 
another and holding in over the fire. 

A rug was put on the ground for us 
to sit on, and we exchanged some 
amenities with the chief through the 
dragoman. After a short interval the 
dark man filled a little handleless cup 
about half-full of coffee. He carefully 
washed it out, and then refilled it and 
handed it to the chief who tasted it, 
and handed it to the dragoman, who 
waved it on tous. Other cups were then 
filled from the same pot and we all had 
some coffee. 

It is etiquette for the chief to taste it 
first, lest perchance it should be poisoned, 
and he could not have offered it to us 
himself, as any service to women is 
strictly forbidden by the Mohammedan 
creed. 

The Arab coffee is most invigorating 
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and great time and trouble is expended 
on its making. The old coffee grounds 
are repeatedly used, and some kind of 
seed is added which gives a peculiar and 
rather bitter flavouring to the beverage. 
When we had all been served according 
to our rank the chief suggested that we 
should visit the harem. This was rather 
a formidable undertaking, as the drago- 
man could not come with us and our 
language was somewhat limited. 
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holes, and they squealed and chattered 
over our gloves like children with a new 
toy. 

The Elder Traveller being rather short, 
and having brown eyes, was accepted at 
once, but my height made them 
suspicious, and though they are said to 
admire blue eyes, still the combination 
was unusual; so wishing to be on the safe 
side they sent a messenger to the drago- 
man to ascertain that I really was of the 
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He led us to another tent and pointed 
to an aperture through which we made 
our way. We were instantly surrounded 
by a bevy of women and children, some 
of them very repulsive, and all very 
dirty, but good humoured and full of 
fun. They thought it a tremendous joke 
to have white ladies to visit them. Our 
clothes were a wonder and curiosity to 
them, specially the buttons and button- 


female sex and not a man in disguise. 
An affirmative answer being returned 
they next turned me round and finally 
moved me into a better light, after which 
they all withdrew to a little distance and 
gazed at me in fascinated awe. 

They themselves were dark, gipsy- 
looking creatures, with good features, 
and sometimes beautiful dark eyes. They 
were short but strong and well-made. 
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The men, on the contrary, were all tall, 
and not so dark as the women. They 


had keen brown eyes and a fierce restless 
expression of face. 

These people live in the desert moving 
about from place to place according to 
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heads appeared on the horizon and 
further developed into a party, mounted 
on horses and camels, and riding at a 
little distance from each other, a 
well-known custom of the attacking 
Bedouins. The dragoman hurled himself 


OLD MINARET, KIFL 


the pasture. Sometimes the different 
tribes fight with each other, but at all 
times they are ready to rob the innocent 
or defenceless traveller. 

One day we thought we were to have 
an experience of this kind, for as we were 
all moving along peacefully a row of 


from his mule, girded on a sword as long 
as himself, and rolled on to, rather than 
mounted, his horse. The soldiers, contrary 
to expectation, quickly disinterred their 
horses’ bridles from their saddle bags, 
and replaced the halters with which they 
usually ride. They lowered their rifles 
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and galloped away in the wake of the 
dragoman. The servant, armed with a 
stick, and the cook with a pot, also put 
their mules to the gallop. These 
constituted our cavalry. in- 
fantry followed or foot as fast as it 
could. 

Hadji at first attempted to induce his 
donkey to carry him, but finding that a 
failure he discarded the animal and ran 
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way to do business in Bagdad, and he 
had been even more frightened of us 
than we were of him. 

We had one other excitement of this 
kind, when we came suddenly on a 
party of wild-looking creatures dancing 
along brandishing their rifles. Warlike 
preparations were quickly begun in the 
caravan, but our fears were soon set at 
rest, for the foe pointed rifles in the air 


TYPICAL BEDOUINS 


like a deer. We were left with the 
baggage and caravan and one muleteer 
who was lame and could not run. 

It was an exciting moment when the 
opposing parties met on the ridge ot the 
hill. A long parley ensued, and then 
our army returned, some of them rather 
crestfallen, others relieved. The“ foe’’ was 
a quiet merchant from Damascus on his 


and discharged a volley, which meant 
that everything friendly and peaceful was 
intended and expected. 

To those who have visited Mesopo- 
tamia, the question cannot but arise: 
“What will happen now ?”’ 

The past is past, and the future is 
coming. Life is full of incongruities, but 
modern civilisation seems far away 
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from those Bedouin tribes. Almost too 
far away ever to amalgamate. 

-Now airships reconnoitering 
Bagdad! The thing seems almost incred- 
ible. Bagdad with its dark mysterious 
bazaars, its motley population, and its 
strange fascination of an ancient glory 
and an ancient past. Comparatively 


little is heard of the brave men who 
are slowly ‘but surely making their way 
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across the sandy wastes, struggling 
against heat and cold, sandstorms, and 
roadless wastes ; thirsty, tired, far away 
from all that spells home, encircled by 
treachery, disease, and evil conditions. 
But when the history of the great war 
is written let us hope they may be 
given the place of honour, for truly 
they have endured much on the vast 
battle front. 
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“AGIN’ THE GOVERNMENT ” 


BY N. K. 


Mr. QuicLey, the butcher, led off the 
bullock, and Paddy Roche inspected the 
notes and the dirty silver in his hand. 
The notes were new and interesting— 
smaller and crisper than the usual “ grey 
faces’’ of the Bank of Ireland. They 
brought a message—only a faint whisper, 
it is true—that something was going on 
somewhere, and that the eternal was not 
quite the same, even for “‘ Mr. Barry’s 
man,’ in a remote corner of Co. Cork. 
Paddy Roche had left the farm at 
daybreak and the deal had taken many 
hours to achieve. He had to walk 
fifteen miles to the town of Clonogan, 
preceded by the sacrificial bullock at the 
point of an ash plant. But, like the new 
notes, Clonogan had been changed by 
something too. The little town was 
featureless except for the important 
railway junction that had made it a 
useful hunting centre last year. On his 


arrival Paddy found that the convenient 
junction had converted the town to a 
military station, and Headquarters of 


the 100th (Irish) Division. Ordered 
animation was in the air. Young men 
came and went in the motley of clothing 
for which our early mobilisation will 
be remembered. A cyclist company— 
uniformed like convicts—whizzed past 
the tired drover and his beast in a 
dangerously audacious manner. And 
from first to last Paddy detested them. 
Between the Irish peasant and the 
soldier there is historic emnity, not to 
be lightly overcome. It may be true 
that khaki does not carry the malign 
memory of the English red coat, but the 
old suspicion is at best replaced by good 
humoured condescension, and when 
Paddy passed a military policeman he 
spat, quite pleasantly, on the path. 
Clonogan was indeed changed. He 
wondered vaguely where all the troops 
were housed; and reflected that there 
might be truth in the rumour that his 
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‘‘a’nt,’’ with other residents from the 
Union, had been transferred to make 
place for the Leinster Fusiliers. Paddy 
disliked his ‘“‘a’nt,’’ but a proper con- 
servatism made him resent interference 
with her person. But—here his thoughts 
roamed romantically to the bullock—if 
there were a regiment at the workhouse, 
they and the cyclists and the military 
policemen would require feeding. He 
laid the ash plant on the bullock and 
reflected that ‘‘ the price of meat should 
have ris.” 

Thus, he entered the butcher’s yard. 

Mr. Quigley’s office was a lean-to next 
the yard. Paddy recognised it with 
difficulty. The walls were illuminated 
with posters, inviting recruits ‘‘ to save 
National Ireland, and join the Irish 
regiments.’ Above, the galvanised roof 
bore the legend : 

“ JOSEPH QUIGLEY, 
ARMY CONTRACTOR AND PURVEYOR.” 

The ceremonies of business are 
respected in Ireland. Paddy was im- 
pressed, and still further confirmed in 
the belief that “the price of meat has 
ris indeed.”’ 

Outside the office was a motor bicycle ; 
inside a private in khaki. Paddy 
was transfixed as he beheld Nathaniel 
Quigley, the butcher’s only son. 
Nathaniel was the product of a city 
grammar school and combined the brains 
and impudence sometimes blended in 
the Irishman of his class. He was, of 
course, adored by his mother who 
induced Mr. Quigley to buy him the 
interest of the local bicycle shop. 
Nathaniel’s type is inevitably mechanical. 
Petrol was added to the shop’s stock, and 
motor repairs were neatly executed by 
the owner. 

Paddy waited by the open door. 

“Well, what the devil do you want 
Come in or go out, for my neck’s in a 
draught,” said Nathaniel gracefully. 
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“It’s a beast for the dad,” Paddy 
explained. ‘‘ He’s in luck to get him, 
and meat so dear; and he only wishful 
for the poleaxe.”’ 

‘“Leave him in the shed,’ said the 
son. “Mr. Quigley’s out on Army 
contracts.” 

“Such times indeed!” said Paddy 
genially. ‘‘ And yourself in the Army! 
If it was Parlyment now, who would 
say anything ? With the gift you have 
for speaking, and you carrying the 
banner in the League procession. And 
is it captain you are, or what ?”’ 

“Tam a private—but not a common 
soldier. Iam in the Candidates’ Company 
awaiting a commission. We enlist that 


way among our equals: there are two 
M.P.’s and an Honourable among us ; 
but it isn’t rank that prospers you there, 
will get the 


the quick man 
promotion.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

‘Here, give me room. That’s the 
General’s chauffeur. Not a man to be 
got at a pound a week. How can I be 
in two places at once ? It’s a bad thing, 
too, to be seen passing your leave in a 
shop. Lend a hand with these, for I’ve 
no assistance.”’ 

Paddy helped him to carry petrol tins 
to the long Service car. 

Two staff officers were inside. 

Paddy heard Nathaniel whisper, “‘ Oh, 
help! I’m lost if the General sees me”’ 

The senior of the officers turned round 
genially. Nathaniel laid down the tins, 
stood to attention, and with rhythmic 
dignity—unlike the mechanical smart- 
ness of the military policeman beyond— 
saluted the General. 

Paddy Roche had fallen back. He 
gazed at Quigley pityingly, from the 
stiff round cap to the shapely puttied 
legs. He was glad that no one expected 
such foolishness of bim. As a sign of 
independence he took out his pipe, and 
again spat quietly into the road. 

Nathaniel turned round to him when 
the motor left. ‘‘ Wasn’t it cruel luck 
he should see me doing business? I 
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must get some help for my own show. 
Stay on this evening, and I'll give you 
twelve shillings a week.” 

Paddy shook his head. 

“Name your sum. If this prosperity 
lasts we will all be ruined.”’ 

“‘T would rather the farm,” said the 
drover firmly. 

Two of the cyclists entered the yard, 
and Paddy left them talking to Nathaniel. 

Clonogan is a dull place to wait 
in: a long, winding street containing 
thirty-four public-houses, a draper’s 
establishment, a medical hall, and, 
further away, smaller shops, where 
strings of pipe covers, liquorice, and 
postcards crowd together in the dingy 
small-paned windows. Paddy had had 
a long walk ; he was hungry and bored— 
the public-houses were convenient and 
welcoming, but the thought of the beast 
in the yard prompted his resistance. 
The elegancies of a bargain require a 
clear head ; there would be a good deal 
and big commission if his head was clear 
to-day. After that, there was Henessy’s 
house at the corner of the yard. 

Mr. Quigley was evidently busy. It 
was eight o’clock before he entered the 
yard. 

The deal was satisfactory, eminently 
so; Quigley was too hurried to waste 
time over the ceremonies of settlement. 
He wanted beasts, and the bullock was 
fat. He counted the notes from the till 
and signed the voucher for Mr. Barry. 

The sense of virtue was heavy on 
Paddy as he left the yard and counted 
the new bank notes. He stood under 
the lamp where we first discovered him, 
and then turned briskly to the house of 
Michael Henessy. 

The shutters were up, but Paddy went 
to the door. It was locked. He beat a 
tattoo sharply. There was no answer. 

‘“‘ Maybe ’tis a funeral they’re at.” It 
was not far to the next house of kin. 
“Ellen Murphy” was described in 
gilded letters on the perforated brown 
blind. But this hospitable door was 
locked too. A demon was against him. 
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He banged at the door with foot and 
knee till the window above was thrown 
up. 
“Who's that below?” 

“What the devil ails this place at 
all that I can’t get in and be served like 
a Christian ?”’ 

“Tf that’s what ails you, you won’t 
be served like that or anything else with 
the command we’ve had these three 
weeks from the barracks.” 

“Then I have naught to do with the 
barracks, praise be to God! Will you 
leave me in and not stay up there 
prating 

Ellen Murphy screamed with righteous 
indignation. “‘I can not. The General 
would have me roasted. He’d the 
licence removed from Mary Nolan for 
passing no more nor a drop of porter.” 

“And what is this rule?” 

“Oh, Defence of the Realm, and glory 
knows what !”’ 

Paddy stood on his toes and whispered, 
“Look now, I won't tell a word; just 


come below and leave me slip in.”’ 

““T wouldn’t dare.” 

“Amn’t I a bony fidy, I tell you— 
walking home for miles in the night.”’ 

“* Since the soldiers were in it, there’s 
none can be served after eight in an 
evening.” 


The soldiers again! He became 
threatening. ‘‘ Well, if yourself won’t 
serve me, I will seek some one who will. 
There’s many will do it, quick and 
hopping, and be dam [’ll make them if 
they falter!” 

Ellen Murphy was tired of the dis- 
cussion necessarily painful. ‘‘ Go along 
so!”’ she challenged him, as she banged 
the window down. 

Paddy headed at once for the small 
shop that sold pipe covers and liquorice. 
The owner’s brother was a J.P. He 
would slip in gently and ask for a leather 
lace. His throat was parching. 

But the shop was entirely closed to 
business : boot laces, sweets, and views 
of Clonogan. The General was an 
Irishman ; he had left nothing to chance. 
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Despair and hatred settled on Paddy. 
All day they had been open to him; 
now it was five miles to the tied-house 
on the way home. 

He cursed the war—five miles !—he 
cursed the Germans; but why curse 
the Germans? They hadn’t shut the 
publics, it was the soldiers from England 
who had brought his troubles on him. 
A motor-car hooted suddenly behind 
him, and the startled countryman 
stumbled on to the path when the 
General’s motor glided by. It was the 
deciding insult; he glared at the tail 
light and spoke aloud: 

“Up with Germany!’ The sound 
was thin and hollow; he made another 
effort and shouted again, ‘‘ Up with 
Germany! I say—Up with Germany !”’ 

And then the military policeman 
stepped from the shadow, and Paddy 
Roche was led away. 

Three days of durance vile and the 
prisoner was brought to the head- 
quarters office. In the kingdom of 
Ireland a more unhappy man did not 
exist. He sat reviewing the sequence 
of events that had culminated in this 
miserable suspense. For restraint and 
sobriety he had eaten ashes and humility; 
from successful business he had dropped 
to depths of shame ! 

“ Bring the prisoner along, please,” 
said a hateful young man with red badges 
on his collar; ‘“‘the General is seeing 
one of the candidates for commission.” 

Then the General’s door opened and 
Nathaniel Quigley walked out. Paddy’s 
turn was come. The ordeal was quickly 
over. The General questioned him 
shortly and looked at him well. Then 
he turned to the staff officer and 
whispered ‘‘ Not dangerous. Read the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and let him 
off with a fright.” 

Paddy left, bewildered and glamour- 
less, and turned his back on Clonogan. 
Confidence came as the distance 
lengthened behind him. After all he 
had the bargain money for Mr. Barry. 
He would readily account to him for 
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his absence and cock up some tale about 
seeking his a’nt. 

But Mr. Barry had received a letter. 
In it Mr. Quigley had presented his 
compliments, was fully conscious of the 
excellent understanding existing between 
him and Mr. Barry, but regretted that 
it was impossible for him to continue 
relations while the latter’s agent was a 
pro-German. Mr. Quigley much regretted 
this as he was prepared to pay high 
prices for beasts (had Mr. Barry received 
the {17 for beast sold yesterday ?), but 
owing to his business connection with the 
Army, and his son a lieutenant, he could 
have no transactions through seditious 
persons. He signed his name with an 
office stamp at the conclusion of renewed 
regrets. The letter was typed, but there 
was a personal touch in writing at the 
foot, “‘I hear the blackguard is in 
prison.”’ 

This letter had reached Mr. Barry at 
the end of two days’ natural anxiety 
about his man and his money. He was 
still active, and he set off on foot for the 
town. 

Farmer and drover met at the tied- 
house. 

Mr. Barry’s welcome was to the point. 
“Come here at once, you dirty 
blackguard, and hand me over me good 
money !” 

will, to be sure.” 

“Seventeen pounds, and no blather !”’ 

The farmer pocketed the notes before 
asking questions. ‘“‘ And how have you 
spent three days in Clonogan ? ” 

a’nt in the workhouse.” 

“Do you let on to me that your poor 
a’nt is a German?” 

Paddy was silent. 

“German spying and German chat, 
and you in the gaol just cooling your 
heels. That’s the sort you are to do 
business! Will you hop off now before 
you have me ruined ?”’ 

Paddy was staggered at the 
gratitude. 

“Ts it quit the farm?” 

Mr. Barry was immovable. 
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“Where would I go to?” 

There was an opening for rhetoric, and 
the farmer seized it dramatically. ‘“ To 
the streets of Cork or the eastern world ! 
To Africa—Canada—Spain, or Hanover ! 
Thank God, there is still some space in 
the globe !”’ 

Paddy’s imagination was not fired to 
travel. He would go to Clonogan and 
pick up a job. He reached the town for 
Mass on Sunday morning. The chapel 
was full; but no one chose the seat 
beside him. He felt injured and sensitive 
to affront. ‘‘ There was no one could 
be put out at anything he did, but the 
military, and surely they don’t count.” 

Then he looked around him. The side 
aisle was filled with the Royal Leinster 
Fusiliers. The staff officer of yesterday 
was sitting there in front, and, worst of 
all, so was the military policeman. 
Surely it was well known that soldiers, 
certainly officers, were by nature 
Protestant! He was aggrieved; the 
world seemed changed like a thing in 
a dream. Were the military becoming 
part of the people? Was it possible 
that public opinion was revolutionized ? 

It was natural for Paddy Roche to 
wonder. Public opinion is charged with 
curious elements, and in Ireland is 
peculiarly subtle. Press and politicians 
were proclaiming a new thing to a shy, 
conservative peasantry, and they were 
awaiting, what they did not know, 
dumbly and without enthusiasm. That 
was in the country; but in a town, 
where the clash of commerce brightens 
the wits, the new thing had caught on, 
and the Irish regiments were becoming 
the fashion. This change was carefully 
watched by this particular parish priest, 
and he saw in it the awakening of a 
new Ireland and a new way. Pitiable 
outbursts like that of Paddy Roche must 
be crushed. 

It was the priest’s custom to preach 
from the altar steps, and to-day he 
talked to them of that Irishman who 
had gained the V.C. at Givenchy. It 
was a popular tale, for it had audacity 
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and grim humour, and it involved much 
bloodshed like the noble Cuchulain. 
The congregation was stirred. Father 
Moran made a dramatic pause: this 
was one example of a Cork man; but 
there was another—-a contrast! What 
side had this “hero” taken? Here he 
broke off and reminded them, with 
piercing sincerity, of the little convent 
outside the town, where the refugees 
were sheltered; and among_ those 
numbers were Irish nuns. Think of the 
side that that other Irishman had taken 
—they all knew who he meant and they 
could see him in the chapel now—he had 
ranked himself with those that burn 
churches and conspired in the murder 
of women and children. 

Somehow Paddy got away from the 
chapel and withdrew himself from his 
fellow men. 

Monday came and he tried to find 
work. Labour was short, but business 
men, like Quigley, shunned him openly. 
Even the pose of martyred Irishman had 
to be dropped, since it was abundantly 
clear that the General had let him off. 
By Wednesday the gossips had spread 
what they heard from Ellen Murphy. 

“ That Saint Anthony alone knew the 
escape she had had. He had threatened 
her door in the dead of night to blow her 
up with a big bomb.” 

That evening he left the tewn, aimless 
as to plan or direction. His logic when 
he argued the past was simple but 
pathetic. He had never seen a German ; 
why should the war affect him? The 
road passed the workhouse, and he sat 
down on the wall outside. How unjust 
it was that everything should affect 
everybody, and that no quiet person 
could live his life alone! Even his 
a’nt —seventy-nine and bent double 
with rheumatism, they couldn't leave 
her where she was. He looked across 
the workhouse wall. Soldiers were kick- 
ing a football in the field. Their gaiety 
was heartless. 
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It was almost dark when a_ bugle 
called and the field emptied. The men 
had gone, probably to eat, while he was 
left there hungry and alone. 

Maybe it was Barry’s bullock they 
were eating. 

A young sergeant passed him on the 
road to town. Paddy ran along by the 
ditch and overtook him. 

“ Sergeant, sergeant !”’ 

The young man looked round and 
Paddy crept to him from the darkness. 

The sergeant raised his stick and 
challenged him. 

“Halt! Who goes there ?”’ 

No answer. The soldier continued the 
bluff. 

“Who goes there—is it friend, or 
what ?”’ 

Paddy fell weeping on his arm. “‘ God 
only knows, but I want to enlist.” 

* * * * * 


A fortnight later Father Moran and 
the General were walking together and 
The priest 


they passed the workhouse. 
jerked his thumb towards it. 

“T’m told that young Quigley’s an 
officer there.”’ 

“ That’s right.” 

“ Well,” said the priest confidentially, 
“T hope they’ll take him down a peg.” 

The General’s eyes twinkled. ‘“ I think 
I can promise you that—but he’s smart 
enough ; and, you know, Father Moran, 
we are out to get them all. And don’t 
forget this,”’ he added, “‘ we must thank 
your sermon for the pro-German !”’ 

“Ah! Not at all, it was public 
opinion.”’ 

“Public opinion,’”’ said the General 
slowly, “is as mixed as the motives that 
make men join the Army. You are a 
moulder of public opinion on its noblest 
side; and I am sure of one thing, 
neither Quigley nor Roche would have 
joined the Army if public opinion had 
not changed.”’ 

“ Perhaps that is so,”’ replied the priest 
as they walked together into the town. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF MONTENEGRO IN NATIVE COSTUME, WITH THE KING AND QUEEN OF 


ITALY ON THEIR LEFT, SURROUNDED BY SERBIAN NOBLES. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SERBIA 


SEATED ON THE GROUND 
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MONTENEGRIN CHARACTERISTICS AND CURIOSITIES 


& 


THE purest blood and the noblest in all 
the Balkans is the Montenegrin. And in 
aspect and bearing alike the Montenegrins 


look what they are. Their open and 
fearless glance, their perfect manners and 
grand bearing proclaim their ancestry 
and character. From the earliest times 
down to the outbreak of the present war 
they have lived in danger, perpetual and 
so acute that men and their weapons 
have ever been inseparable. Even in 
the most modern days while the country 
was at peace the law compelled every 
Montenegrin, prince and peasant alike, 
to carry a loaded revolver always. 

And the revolver of the Montenegrin 
people is a revolver indeed. Eighteen 
inches long and burning a charge of 
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powder in proportion to its size, it throws 
an enormous bullet to a wonderful 
distance with excellent precision. Before 
the war a peasant would open fire with 
his revolver at a mark two hundred and 
fifty yards away and make remarkable 
practice; with what effect must the 
members of the race who still survive 
be using their revolvers now! The 
strictness of the law that caused them 
to be constantly carried is doubtless 
being fully justified as well as the 
wisdom of Prince Nicholas. That 
paternal and kindly ruler used to stop 
a subject at haphazard on any public 
road and examine his weapons; then 
woe betide the man if his revolver was 
not in perfect order with every chamber 
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loaded save one at which the hammer 
should be safely housed. 1 

Danger was so much a part of the 
ordinary existence of the Montenegrin 
that specially perilous thrills became a 
joy to him. The shepherd on the wild 
Albanian frontier would deliberately 
drive his flock across the boundary 
merely for the sake of daring the swift 
death by bullet or steel that would 
assuredly overtake him if he should be 
discovered by his ruthless neighbours and 
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Great men they are, and hardy and 
frugal in almost unbelievable measure. 
Men of six feet eight inches are by no 
means rare; individuals of six feet 
four inches are common; the average 
stature is about five feet eleven inches. 
So broad and deep in chest are these 
mountaineers that they generally do not 
look so tall as they actually are. Yet 
in the matter of eating their frugality 
surely reaches the last extremity, for a 
piece of maize bread at daybreak often 
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their will be successfully worked upon 
him. A favourite feat of athletic exercise 
constantly indulged in was bounding at 
headlong pace from boulder to boulder 
across any lofty, precipitous, and rock- 
strewn slope. In fact, any action or 
exercise sufficiently hazardous to bring 
a man’s life into imminent danger was 
irresistibly attractive in times of peace 
to these great, guileless, and hardy men 
of the Black Mountain. 


serves them till sunset when they make 
their second meal of another bit of bread 
and a little milk. These two meals per 
diem are their customary diet. On an 
occasion of high festival a sheep may be 
roasted whole, and then the feast is 
a feast indeed! 

Life at high altitudes together with 
many generations existing under condi- 
tions of constant danger and difficulty 
have resulted in these people acquiring 
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a very remarkable faculty that must be 
eminently useful to them on some 
occasions in the heroic struggle they 
have maintained during the present war. 
This faculty consists in ability to carry 
on conversations at enormous distances, 
distances so incredible as to render 
exact scientific investigation under vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions well worth 
the time and trouble such an enquiry 
would involve. In the days before the 
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favourable conditions seem to be in- 
dispensable to success. 

The Montenegrins are not less dis- 
tinguished in character than in other 
respects. They have the highest 
conceptions of honour. They do not 
lie. Theft is almost unknown amongst 
them. Drunkenness as it is known 


amongst Western peoples is non-existent 
Vulgar brawls never 
but, perhaps as a_ necessary 


in Montenegro. 
occur ; 


ANOTHER VIEW OF NIEGOUCH 
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war a mother might be seen carrying 
on a conversation with her child at a 
distance so great that no person who 
had not been born of the Montenegrin 
race and bred in the country could either 
hear or make himself heard. Aliens who 
have spent many years in the country 
and made a special study of the art have 
found themselves quite unable to acquire 
the slightest rudiment. Hereditary 
aptitude and constant practice under 


result, quarrels when they do arise often 
have the most serious consequences. 
Perhaps the State prison and its inmates 
may be taken as showing up the seamy 
side of the national character most 
effectively, and assuredly they have 
some curious and unique features. 
What would our criminals think of a 
prison where a few posts and trees at 
intervals take the place of a wall ? 
Such is the state of affairs at Cetinje, 
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the capital of Montenegro. There 
prisoners used to promenade with their 
friends or pass a jovial hour over a pint 
of wine. The boundary was always 
respected at these merry gatherings. 
The great, athletic prisoners kept strictly 
to their own side, and their friends never 
stepped across the invisible barrier. 

The prison was ideally situated to 
facilitate a dash for freedom. Right 
down to the open promenade extended 
a rocky slope that offered excellent cover 
for a fugitive and exasperating impedi- 
ments to pursuit. But, while successful 
flight would indeed bring freedom from 
the light detention of the open prison, 
liberty so gained would for ever take 
away freedom to return home, and per- 
petual exile from his beloved Montenegro 
no Montenegrin was ever known to risk. 

Well fed and comfortably housed, the 
Montenegrin prisoner found his time of 
incarceration none too hard. He brought 
his own bedding and arranged his 
favourite nicknacks on the wall. His 
warders were agreeable and companion- 
able acquaintances, ever ready to share 
a potation of raki (the native spirit) and 
cherishing such respect for their charge 
as they would necessarily feel for a man 
who would go home at the end of his 
term without a stain on his character. 
What, therefore, could be more natural 
than that the prisoner should settle down 
to take his period of detention cheerfully 
rather than fretfully ? 

The warders maintained stoutly that 
their prisoners were not criminals, and 
that there was no crime in Montenegro— 
at least, hardly any. These prisoners 
were men of spirit who had kicked over 
the traces. Those of them who were 
accommodated with chains had been 
rather more exuberant than the others, 
but could not truly be described as 
criminals. The chains weighed about 
thirty pounds, and were riveted to one 
or both ankles according to the gravity 
of the offence. But the tough Montene- 
grin carried them gaily and seemed 
rather proud of the distinction these 
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insignia of the greater exuberance 
conferred. He would dispose them in 
the most graceful and conspicuous 
manner he could, while his unfettered 
fellows would regard them with a certain 
wistful admiration such as might be 
expected in men who had failed to attain 
to the higher grades of distinction. 

Apart from that happy and sprightly 
company a solitary individual might on 
occasion be seen sitting, dismal of visage 
and with gloomy eye fixed moodily on 
the ground—obviously a man oppressed. 
by a sense of utter degradation and 
feeling himself a blot on the fair fame of 
the prison itself. Enquiry would disclose 
the fact that he was an exception that 
proved the rule that there was no crime 
in Montenegro, that he was, actually, a 
thief. The place of such an individual 
in Montenegro is effectually shown by 
the law concerning lost property, which 
requires that the purse, pocket-book, or 
other article shall be placed by the finder 
conspicuously on the top of the nearest 
stone, so that the loser when he returns 
to look for his lost property shall see it 
at a glance. And that law is universally 
and strictly observed! Surely such a 
race may be regarded as justified in 
considering crime non-existent in their 
country. 

Female prisoners occupied a wing of 
the building separate from the parts 
inhabited by the men. The women’s 
windows and doors faced the open, and 
they spent their time sitting out of doors 
knitting and chatting in the pleasant 
sunshine. Under all ordinary circum- 
stances they were kept strictly apart 
from the men, but on occasions of 
national festival the rule was relaxed 
and the sexes mingled freely. Food, 
wine, and raki, brought by friends, would 
be consumed; then there would be 
music and singing, and men and women, 
joining hands alternately would in- 
dulge in the national dance. 

In this dance, called the ‘‘ Kolo,” a 
ring is formed, but is always left 
incomplete so that those who wish may 
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join in at anygtime. One step is taken 
to the left, then three to the right. As 
each movement is completed there are 
loud cries of “ Zivio!”’ 

But when the prisoners were dancing 
unusual metallic clankings would be 
heard mingling with the wild strains of 
the music, and some of the men would 
be seen to be less free and easy in their 
movements than the others—the thirty- 
pound chains were making themselves 
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furnished with a wall, and prisoners were 
not allowed to wander beyond the gates, 
although in the mornings a party was 
sent out to draw water. But within the 
spacious courts they were always at full 
liberty to move about and occupy their 
time as they might choose. At Easter 


and other festivals prisoners in chains 
were relieved of their fetters. Altogether, 
imprisonment did not mean more than 
confinement to one place ; but that was 
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heard, and felt. Yet such is the 
strength and vigour of these strapping 
mountaineers that they would persevere 
with the dance, shouting and laughing 
as if the chains were but an addition to 
their enjoyment. 

A change, however, took place when 
the State prison was recently removed 
from Cetinje to Podgorica. Regulations 
became more strict, and the delightful 
promenadings with friends in the open 
came to an end. The new prison was 


bound to be irksome to a race habituated 
to the splendid freedom of the moun- 
tains. 

Not all prisoners were Montenegrins. 
Occasionally a Hungarian, Turk, or other 
alien found himself incarcerated along 
with natives. As may be imagined, these 
foreigners did not have the attachment 
to Montenegro characteristic of her 
people. Accordingly, escape was not 
without allurements for these aliens, and 
the almost inconceivably easy nature of 
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prison discipline was a constant tempta- 
tion. A dash for freedom was _ not 
unknown, but rarely successful, for 
pursuit was too effectual. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world have similar 
means been adopted for the capture of 
prison-breakers. When an escape was 
discovered, the other prisoners were set 
free, and they instantly hurled themse!ves 
in pursuit of the runaway. Seldom 


indeed did they fail to bring back a 
fugitive, and never was a Montenegrin 
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way, or perhaps even gone farther, had 
respective positions been reversed, 
discipline had to be maintained. So 
the understrapper would get a few weeks 
to cool himself in chains if the superior 
officer were very superior indeed and 
the young man had expressed his con- 
ceptions of the truth in sufficiently 
forceful and pointed terms. Again, 
misunderstandings, sudden and irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion would, on 
occasion, arise between equals. Blood 
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prisoner known to outstay his leave when 
liberated on such a quest. 

The faults of the Montenegrins lie in 
a line with their honourable, truth-loving 
and heroically brave character. High 
spirits and warm blood procured most 
of the inmates for the State prison. An 
understrapper would forget himself and 
use language that was rude and subver- 
sive of all discipline to a_ superior 
officer. Even if the great man himself 
would have spoken in precisely the same 


would become hot. A word that ought 
not to be spoken would be uttered. 
Instantly powder would begin to burn 
and lead to fly. Under such circum- 
stances casualties would sometimes 
occur, and reprisals were quite certain 
to follow. Hence, a more or less 
protracted period of cooling, with or 
without chains, would really become 
necessary in the interests of public peace 
and well-being. Of course, such happen- 
ings might fall to the lot of any hero 
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So prison and a chain left no blot on 
reputation. Heroes could not be expected 
to be cold-blooded. 

Heroes the people of Montenegro ever 
have been. Surrounded by the most 
ruthless of enemies and the most 
treacherous of friends, only their heroism, 
splendid and unfailing, has preserved the 
race to the Black Mountain, and the 
Black Mountain for the race. 

A Montenegrin youth began the serious 
business of life by four months of training 
in the Regular Army. At the end of that 
period he returned to his home, carrying 
his rifle and full military equipment 
with him. A supply of cartridges was 
included, for which he was held strictly 
responsible by the Government and 
might be called upon to account at 
any time. After his return home drill 


took place every week with unfailing 
regularity, so that he might be main- 
tained in fit condition to do all the work 
of a soldier in the field. The weekly 
‘drill continued till he was sixty years of 


age. Then rifle and equipment were 
returned to the local authority, who 
‘served them out to the next recruit that 
he might appear fully prepared to 
undergo his training. 

By this means the whole male 
population of Montenegro was_ kept 
fully armed and in thoroughly efficient 
condition for mobilisation at any 
moment. At the same time every 
arrangement was made to have all the 
inhabitants of the country informed with 
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the greatest possible celerity when 
mobilisation was about to take place. 
A system of signals suited to the 
peculiarities of every district was agreed 
upon. In some districts the sounding 
of trumpets, in others the lighting of 
bonfires, in others salvos of rifle-fire, 
would make every fit man drop his tools 
or abandon his flock, seize his weapons 
and hurry at top speed to the rendezvous. 

There were no questions of com- 
missariat to trouble the Montenegrin 
Government. Every man was responsible 
for his own rations, and depended on his 
wife and other female relatives to bring 
him all the food he required throughout 
a campaign. Indeed, both sexes were 
expected, and, more than that, were 
perfectly fitted, to perform their parts 
in the great game of war. 

And now that the people have to fight 
for existence, they are all, every man 
and every woman, participating in the 
stupendous struggle with a fortitude 
and determination worthy of a warrior 
nation. Doubtless there are no 
Montenegrins in the State prisons now. 
These sprightly men are certainly 
fighting with indomitable spirit and 
courage unless helpless from wounds or 
for ever at rest in the cold bosom of 
mother earth ; and the women are either 
providing the scanty rations that suffice 
their warlike lords or nursing the 
wounded with a skill and faithfulness 
becoming the splendid race to which 
they belong. 
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IV.— THE TRAWLER AND THE SUBS. 


BY J. VICTOR 


H.M. DESTROYER Ferret was put in dry 
dock for an overhaul, and her Sub- 
Lieutenant, Jim Carter, was appointed 
to the command of the patrol ship 
Yorkshire Lass. 

As he journeyed to the East Coast 


to join his new ship Carter pondered 
on the mysterious ways of the Service. 
The appointment did not actually mean 
promotion, but surely being given a 


command was a step in the right 
direction, and he wondered if this was 
the official recognition which he ventured 
to think his services merited? On 
reaching his destination, however, his 
optimism received a rude set-back, and 
he devoutly wished himself back on the 
Ferret. 

The Yorkshire Lass proved to be a 
trawler, and her new captain viewed her 
with mingled feelings of bitterness and 
disdain. She was a fast modern craft, 
and carried two guns, which were her 
only redeeming points in Carter’s eyes. 
With the exception of a gunner the crew 
was composed of North Sea fishermen, 
and discipline as understood in the 
Service was unknown. At the same 
time Carter could not help admiring 
their many good points. Every man 
was keen and as hard as nails, and he 
felt they would follow him into danger 


without counting the cost. The thought 
was certainly comforting, but it was 
not sufficient entirely to dispel his 
disgust, and on the morning on which 
this story opens he was sitting on the 
bridge rail moodily scanning the horizon 
and indulging in a first-class sailor’s 
growl. 

“Well, if this is holding a commission 
in the Navy, I don’t think much of it! 
I’ve been on some queer packets in my 
time, but I reckon this bally old lobster 
pot’s about the limit,” he muttered. 

The ship was some twenty miles due 
East of Flamborough Head, and was 
steaming at about ten knots. A slight 
haze obscured the distant horizon, and 
with the exception of a collier well 
inshore heading Southward there was 
nothing in sight. 

Carter’s glance roamed aimlessly round 
the edge of the watery circle, and his 
well-trained eye detected a blur astern 
of the collier. He looked carefully 
through the glass, and the object soon 
assumed definite shape. There was no 
mistaking the long low hull devoid of 
funnels and surmounted by a single 
conning tower. It was a submarine. 
Even as he shut up the glass a puff 
of smoke was visible, and the sound of 
a shot came over the water. 
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Instantly the Sub-Lieutenant’s dis- 
content vanished, and he was alert and 
ready for action. 

“Hard over the helm! Tell the 
gunner to stand by the for’ard gun! 
Looks as if we’re wanted over there !”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

The Yorkshire Lass headed towards 
the scene of the chase, and Carter went 
to the wheel himself. 

“Go and tell the engineer to let her 
rip,’ he said to the man whom he 
relieved. 

The collier kept doggedly on her 
course, and it soon became apparent that 
the submarine was slackening speed. 
Evidently the advent of the trawler 
upset her Commander’s calculations. 

“ Try a shot !’’ Carter called, and the 
bow gun of the trawler spoke. The shot 
fell short ; but it was sufficient to make 
the enemy give up the chase, and by 
the time another one was fired she 
closed down and submerged. 

Carter steered over the spot but finding 
no trace of her went after the collier. 

“Ship ahoy ! Heave to while I come 
alongside!’ he called through the 
megaphone, and the other obeyed. 

“What ship are you? Carter cried 
stopping the Yorkshire Lass abeam of 
the collier’s bridge. 

“Deptford. Newcastle for London with 
coals.” 

“Any damage ? ” 

‘“‘ Nothing to speak of, sir; good job 
you came along though or else our 
number was up !”’ 

“Did you happen to notice the 
submarine’s number ? ” 

“That I did! She had U XX on her 
bows, and by the Holy Poker there she 
is now!” the skipper cried pointing 
beyond the trawler’s bridge. 

Carter turned quickly, and beheld a 
periscope sticking above the surface a 
short distance away. In a flash he 
realised the danger which threatened, 
and sprang to the telegraph. He jambed 
the handle over to ‘“‘ full ahead,’ and 
rapped out an order to fire at the same 
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time. Even as the trawler began to 
move a rapidly approaching white streak 
denoted the passage of the torpedo 
intended for their destruction. Twice 
the patrol ship’s guns barked but, the 
target had disappeared. 

The Deptford’s skipper also took 
prompt measures to escape, but his ship 
was deep and unhandy. Quickly the 
trawler gathered way, and the racing 
torpedo passed astern, hitting the collier 
abaft the engine room on the port side. 
There was a terrific report and a mass 
of water, wreckage and coal shot up into 
the air. 

Carter put the helm over and the 
Yorkshire Lass turned in her own length. 
At full speed she rushed towards the 
spot where the sinister menace lurked 
beneath the waves; but there was 


nothing to be seen, and after cruising 


about for some twenty minutes the 
search was abandoned. 

Inwardly Carter was chagrined at the 
success of the enemy’s daring. Only his 
swiftness in handling the trawler had 
saved them from disaster, and he took 
immediate steps to prevent a repetition 
of a similar surprise by doubling the 
look-outs, and promising them severe 
punishment if they didn’t “ keep their 
eyes skinned.”’ 

The Deptford was settling by the stern 
and the crew were lowering their kits 
into one of the boats. Carter picked 
them up, and presently transferred 
them to the first vessel they encountered 
which chanced to be bound to London. 

With a parting blast on her steam 
whistle, the Yorkshire Lass resumed the 
patrol of her beat, her commander 
hoping for nothing better than to come 
to grips with the elusive U XX. 

“Submarine on the port bow, sir!”’ 
reported a look-out. 

“ Stand by the for’ard gun ! ”’ snapped 
Carter, before the other finished speaking. 

“Aye! aye, sir!’’ was the brisk reply. 

The muzzle of the weapon swung 
round, but a glance was sufficient to 
show that the approaching craft was 
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British, and a keen sense of disappoint- 
ment possessed Carter. 

Within ten minutes the two ships 
were abeam, and annoyance gave way 
to pleasure when Carter found the 
commander of the submarine was an 
old friend. 

“Well, I’m blowd! MHadn’t the 
faintest notion you’d entered for the 
Mermaid Stakes! How long have you 
been on this game, Carew ? ”’ 

“Not very long; I’m detached at 
present, assisting in the round up of 
stray subs.” 

“Tm on the same lay, but there’s 
absolutely nothing doing. I’ve sighted 
two or three, but as soon as they catch 
sight of my guns they drop like bally 
stones.”’ 

“ They're getting very wary now, but 
I nearly had one chap—the U XX— 
yesterday,’ Carew said. 

“Go on! How? We had a shot at 
him this morning ! ”’ 

“He stopped a tramp, told the crew 


to clear out, and sent a party aboard to 


blow the ship up as usual. I happened 
to come up for a look round just out of 
range, took in the situation, dived again 
and steered for the scene; but the 
blighter must have gone about the job 
like greased lightning, for when I popped 
up again to lay on him he’d picked up 
his boat and vanished; not a sign of 
him!” 

“Oh, I know he’s a mighty smart 
rooster! If you come aboard here I tell 
you how he diddled me this morning,” 
Carter said. 

“Um! I should like to accept if only 
to get out of this oil smelling, twice- 
breathed atmosphere, but you know the 
regulations on the subject!’ Carew 
answered. 

“With all due respect to you as my 
senior officer, I say blow the regulations ! 
This isn’t exactly the Royal Yacht, but 
there’s room in my rabbit hutch for you 
to sit down, and when I’ve told you 
about the U XX, I'll tell you how we 
can catch the brute. My plan is very 
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simple—all you want is time and 
patience—but I must have a _ con- 
federate.”’ 

“Sounds all right, but after all said 
and done J’// have to face the music if 
it gets to the ears of the powers that 
be,’’ Carew said, dubiously. 

“Music! You'll be able to face a 
whole blooming orchestra if necessary, 
seeing the visit would be for discussing 
plans to defeat the King’s enemies. 
Besides I’ve got some real Navy rum 
left—a drop of the old original Nelson’s 
blood 

“T’m onit like a bird! The discussion 
I mean, not the rum,” was the prompt 
reply. 

The sun was setting in the crimson 
west as Lieutenant Carew left his craft, 
and darkness was soon creeping over the 
face of the waters. With ports screened, 
the two officers sat in Carter’s sparsely 
furnished room, and he unfolded his plan 
for the undoing of the enemy in an 
atmosphere thick with the combined 
smells of tobacco, paraffin, and rum. 

It was nearly eight bells when Carew 
returned to his ship, and shortly after- 
wards an artificer came on board the 
Yorkshire Lass. He brought a coil of 
wire and tools with him, and after some 
mysterious operations he returned to the 
submarine carrying an end of the wire. 
Meanwhile Carter interviewed his mate 
and engineer. He made minute enquiries 
as to what spare gear was on board, and 
gave orders which kept all hands busy 
far into the night. 

Daylight came and revealed a different 
Yorkshire Lass from the one of the preced- 
ing evening. She no longer resembled a 
ship of that huge fleet of Auxiliaries 
which now forms part of the Navy. 
Her guns and searchlight were dis- 
mounted and a lavish application of 
paint had changed the dark grey colour 
of her deck house and funnel. Trawling 
gear was fixed up and to all appearance 
the vessel was gathering in the harvest 
of the sea, exactly as she had done before 
the dread word war was whispered up: 
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and down the trembling world. The 
attire of the crew was in keeping with 
their surroundings, and even the captain 
had removed all traces of uniform from 
his clothes, a dirty white sweater being 
visible under his reefer jacket. 

For hours the trawler steamed ahead 
slowly, lifting gently to the even, pea- 
green undulations. Carter shared the 
watches with Jenkins, the mate, and his 
stock of patience was nearly exhausted 
when he took over the bridge after the 
mid-day meal. Until seven bells the 
Yorkshire Lass had the ocean to herself, 
and then a look-out reported “ some- 
thing” right ahead. In the space of a 
few minutes the “‘ something ”’ developed 
into a submarine, and Carter felt a thrill 
of wild expectation. Enemy underwater 
craft had lately shown a _ distinct 
partiality for unarmed fishing craft, and 
he looked anxiously for a display of her 
national bunting. A greeting in the 


shape of a shell soon set his doubts at 


rest. 

Carter rang down for the engines to 
stop, and then went into his room. He 
lifted the receiver of a telephone and 
spoke two words into the instrument. 

“Stand by!’ Then he went out on 
to the bridge and told Jenkins to see 
that every man carried a revolver. 

The Yorkshire Lass gradually lost way 
and the submarine stopped directly 
abeam. Carter smiled grimly as he 
noticed U XX on her side. Two officers 
were on her conning tower, and one of 
them hailed in broken English. 

“Trawler ahoy! Leave your sheep 
ad once! I vill send men on board do 
blow her ub!” 

“ Blow ’er up! What for? We aint 
done nothin’, ’ave we?” Carter 
answered, and no one would have judged 
him to be other than a typical Dogger 
Bank man. 

‘“‘T dell you do leave your sheep dis 
minute if you vant do escabe !”’ 

“What for? We're only gettin’ a 
honest livin’, same as we’ve done fer 
years, and our fathers done “ 
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The enemy interrupted him with 
characteristic barbarity. A sharp com- 
mand from the spokesman was followed. 
by a short but deadly hail of shot and 
shell, and the result was terrible. Two 
men were killed, and the steward’s boy 
—a lad of fifteen—fell with a bullet 
through his thigh. Fragments of the 
bulwarks, bridge, and funnel flew in all 
directions, and Carter’s escape from 
injury was miraculous. He turned to 
Jenkins and his keen, weather beaten: 
face worked with suppressed fury. 

“Shove the boat over and let’s clear 
out,” he said. 

There was murder in Jenkins’ heart, 
and the idea of surrendering to their 
cowardly foe was gall to him. With the 
blunt outspokenness of his type he 
started to express his feelings. 

“What the 2?” he began, but 
Carter cut him short, quietly and with 
firmness. 

“T know exactly how you feel, but 
just do as I tell you and don’t waste 
time.”’ 

The mate looked into the fearless un- 
wavering eyes of his captain, muttered 
something which sounded like a distant 
rumble, and departed without further 
parley. 

Carter watched his men lowering their 
boat. Those who did not preserve a 
sullen silence were muttering profanities, 
and he fully appreciated their ugly mood. 
Across the water, an officer and six 
men were laughingly mocking as they 
prepared to visit the helpless trawler. 
He went along the deck without hurrying 
and followed the last man into the boat. 

“Pull easy,” he said, gradually bring- 
ing the boat’s head towards the enemy. 

Then an unexpected thing happened. 
There was a parting of the waters, and 
the dripping body of a second submarine 
appeared. The men on the U XX rushed 
to a gun, and the boat going towards 
the Yorkshire Lass stopped, but their 
alarm vanished quickly when it was 
seen that the newcomer was a friend. 
They greeted her with a shout of joy 
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and the two crews were soon engaged 
in animated conversation. 

A shade of anxiety passed over 
Carter’s face, and he told his men to rest 
on their oars. Two submarines! His 
glance searched the surrounding surface 
repeatedly and he began to feel im- 
patient. Why on earth ? Without 
warning, a tremendous report rent the 
still afternoon, and a great volume of 
water rose to a height of twenty feet 
or more. Carter betrayed no sign of 
surprise, but a distinct feeling of relief 
superseded his transitory anxiety, and 
it found expression in his voice. 

“Give way all! Pull like the devil!’ 
he said, and the men obeyed with a will. 

When the waves subsided, and the 
clouds of spray dispersed, the commander 
of the U XX realised his danger, and 
also his inability to cope with it. Close at 
hand was the trawler’s boat coming 
swiftly towards him. For the moment 
he thought the crew must be panic- 
stricken, and that they were seeking 
shelter. Further away, his own boat 
was returning, having abandoned the 
idea of blowing up the Yorkshire Lass. 
The second submarine was missing. 
With the exception of a few small bits 
of wreckage and a patch of oil on the 
water, all trace of her was obliterated ; 
but a short distance off, and coming 
towards them was yet another sub- 
marine. Most bewildering of all, the 
white ensign of the British Navy flew 
out from her stern. 

The helplessness of the altered situa- 
tion forced itself upon the German, and 
even while he still hesitated a hail came 
from the British vessel. 

“ Surrender at once or I'll sink you !”’ 


He gave a quick order, and one of his 
men sprang to obey, but dropped dead 
in the act, shot through the brain. 

“Remember our shipmates !”’ 

The inspiring cry went up from Carter 
as he discharged another shot, and ina 
moment the crew of the trawler swarmed 
over the U XX, attacking in the old 
irresistible way of their forefathers at 
Trafalgar. Pent up fury, and the thirst 
for revenge gave them additional 
strength. The enemy had no stomach 
for such an encounter, and in less than 
five minutes those who remained alive 
were whining for mercy. 

Meanwhile the British submarine 
captured the U XX’s_ boat which 
surrendered without offering resistance, 
and then came close to the prize. 

“Well, old chap, I'll admit your idea 
was a jolly good one! By gum! these 
swine won’t be so keen on attacking 
peaceful fisher folk if the word gets 
round that trawlers go about with sub- 
marines behind them connected by 
telephone and all!” Carew said. 

“It couldn't have come off without 
your help, after all said and done,” 
Carter answered, “‘ and when that second 
enemy chap popped up I don’t mind 
saving I was in a blue funk.” 

“Oh! that was dead easy; we 
couldn’t have missed him if we tried.” 

‘Tf there is any glory to be got out 
of the job we'll share it. Meanwhile, 
before starting for the base, I propose 
we give all hands a tot of Nelson.”’ 

“Every time! By gum, what a head 
you've got! If you develop such brainy 
ideas you'll end up at Whitehall 
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REMINISCENCES OF ALBANIAN SPORT 


BY RANDOLPH L. L. 


SoME years ago T. and I., bound for a 
month’s shooting trip in Albania, left 
Trieste in one of the big Austrian Lloyd 
steamers that started every Saturday for 
Corfu. We had a very stormy passage, 
and it was not till five o’clock on the 
Monday morning (Six hours late) that 
we reached Brindisi. Up to then we 
had been a very small, and certainly 
motley, if not select, company—a Greek 
Church bishop, a Roman Catholic monk, 
and a huge Bavarian, were the only other 
passengers besides ourselves; but at 


Brindisi a party of some forty English 


and American tourists, intent on rushing 
round Greece, Palestine, and Egypt in 
the shortest possible space of time, came 
on board. The weather grew worse 
instead of better, and everyone on board 
was ill—except myself! It is a curious 
thing, but in every narrative of a voyage 
every person on board every ship except 
the writer, and possibly the captain, is 
always ill. This is a digression, however. 
Nine o’clock on the Monday night 
brought us to Corfu, and T. out of his 
berth (where he spent most of his time 
during the voyage). Landing in a small 
boat and in torrents of rain was not 
pleasant, but at last we found ourselves 
in our quarters at the Hotel de St. 
Georges. 

We had decided to make Corfu our 
headquarters. The place is too well 
known to need much description. The 
island itself, with its dark masses of 
olives, cypress, and ilex, is charmingly 
picturesque ; and the panorama that 
stretches below one, when standing on 
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the citadel of the town of Corfu, is one 
of the most beautiful in Greece, if not 
in Europe—the shores of the island, 
extending in graceful curves on either 
hand, blue sky above and blue sea 
beneath, and, across the narrow channel 
that separates the island from the 


‘mainland, the snowclad mountains of 


Albania, rising tier upon tier as they 
fade away into the bluer distance. 

A yacht was the first necessity to be 
thought of. We hired one from an 
Knglish firm, of which Mr. Charles 
Hancock was the managing partner, and 
this yacht we made our home for the 
next four weeks. She rejoiced in the 
name of the Wave, and proved both 
comfortable and a good sea-boat. We 
paid £50 for her for the month; but a 
smaller yacht, to accommodate three 
persons besides the crew, might be secured 
for the same time for £30. This payment 
did not include food. Living was cheap 
out there, however—our provision bill 
for a month came to £15.—but we lived 
partly on what we shot. The hands on 
board numbered five ; Christofero (nick- 
named Columbus), the captain; Tony, 
the steward ; Spero, the cook ; a sailor, 
whose name I never knew; and last, 
but not least, Lorenzo Pappola, our 
beater. We paid the last-named ten 
shillings a day for his services—an 
expensive item in our accounts, but he 
deserved his money. Let me say here 
that a more civil, cheerful, obliging 
fellow I never met; and, what was 
even more to the point, he knew his 
work and the country thoroughly. All 
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the crew spoke English more or less, 
Lorenzo very well. By descent they 
were all Italians. Lorenzo proudly 
informed us that he was a Neapolitan, 
though he had never seen his native 
town, as he called it, but was born and 
had lived all his life in Corfu. Two 
spaniels, ‘‘ Charlie ’’ and “ Prince,” the 
property of Lorenzo, also accompanied 
us—good dogs, though a trifle wild. 
Our battery consisted of a 12-bore shot- 
gun each ; and we each had a combina- 
tion weapon, of Austrian manufacture, 
of which the right barrel was a ‘450 
Express, and the left could be used for 
either shot or ball. Most serviceable 
they proved. 

At the time of which I write there 
was no difficulty about obtaining 
permission to shoot in Albania. An 
application to the English Consul would, 
after some slight delay, owing to the 
red-tapeism of the Turkish authorities, 
result in a formidable-looking document 
with a gorgeous red seal. This is all 


that was required, with the exception of 


a licence to land firearms, which cost 
one franc. 

Our first destination was Santa 
Quaranta, a little village some twenty 
miles northward from Corfu, situated 
in a bay in which there is tolerable 
anchorage. It is one of the best places 
on the coast for woodcock. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon we 
weighed anchor and started on our trip. 
It was a lovely evening ; a cloudless sky, 
and the west one blaze of crimson glory, 
as the sun sank to rest behind the 
mountain of San Salvador. The sea 
grew rose-coloured in the light of the 
dying day, and as we sat on deck and 
listened to the gentle swish of the water, 
and watched the twinkling lights of 
Corfu, we congratulated ourselves on 
being in the “ Sunny South,” far away 
from the frost and snow of higher 
latitudes. 

We made an early start the next 
morning. Our appearance created quite 
a stir in the village, and a crowd of 
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picturesquely clothed Albanians met us 
as we landed on the little pier. Santa 
Quaranta possessed signs of former 
importance—ruins of imposing buildings 
of Venetian times stood here and there ; 
but all it consisted of at the time 
of our visit was a row of dirty 
tumbledown houses, standing on each 
side of a dirtier street paved with cobble- 
stones. We called on the Turkish official 
to present our documents. He was a 
young man, rather intelligent-looking, 
and very polite; but conversation with 
him was difficult, to say the least of it. 
French was the only language of which 
we possessed a mutual knowledge. T. was 
a good linguist, whilst I have never got 
far beyond the stage of “ Delille’s 
Beginner’s Own French Book,” but I 
am proud to say that I understood that 
Turk better than he did. We were 
obliged to eat a villainous compound of 
roses, served in little glass dishes, with 
a glass of water. Most excellent coffee 
followed, and then cigarettes, made and 
licked by the Turk; but at last we 
managed to get away from him. We 
engaged a very good-looking Albanian 
to carry the luncheon-bag, and accom- 
panied also by a gendarme, armed with 
a rifle longer than himself, set out for 
the haunts of the woodcock. A gendarme 
is attached to every shooting party, more 
as a matter of form than anything else, 
as the days of brigandage (in that part 
of the country, at least) were over ; but 
he came in useful in keeping off the 
dogs—savage and ferocious brutes they 
were—that one met with near every 
village. A walk of some three miles, 
along most infamously stony so-called 
paths, and across a_ swollen river, 
through which we had to wade waist- 
deep, as the bridge was broken down, 
brought us to a muddy plain, intersected 
by streams, the banks of which were 
clothed with tangled thickets, amounting 
in places to fair-sized woods. 

There is something strangely fascina- 
ting about the woodcock. In the first 
place, his plumage is so _ beautiful ; 
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though sombre and quiet in colouring, 
the greys and browns are so artistically 
disposed as to make up a wonderfully 
effective whole. Then, his ways are so 
quaint—he so totally disregards all 
rules, and follows merely his own sweet 
will. Residents in Corfu have told me 
that the great woodcock years come 
about once in five years, but even in 
this respect there is no certainty. The 
season seems to make no difference either 
—one great year will be an immensely 
severe winter, the next may be equally 
mild. One fact is, however, firmly 
established, I fear; 7.e., that the wood- 
cock are slowly but surely diminishing 
in numbers, and in the course of time will 
be pretty nearly exterminated. An 
Ishmael indeed is our little friend; 
wherever he goes, and at whatever time 
of year, he is relentlessly shot at—happily 
he is often missed! That brings us to 
his flight ; and therein lies his principal 
charm, perhaps. He seems so easy to 
hit as he blunders up out of that briar- 
bush, with his “ child-like and bland” 
In the open, no 


looking owlish flight. 
doubt, he would be easy enough—but 
then, woodcock don’t sit in the open. 
In the woods, as he comes twisting and 
turning through the branches—but there, 
the reader knows as much or more about 


it than I do. But what can excel the 
joys of a day’s woodcock-shooting ? 
That particular day will always be a 
red-letter one to me—the splashing 
through the mud and_ slime, the 
struggling through the thorn-bushes, 
the shouts of Lorenzo as he cheered on 
the dogs, the welcome cry of “ Cock 
over !”’ and the still more welcome thud 
as the beautiful bright-eyed bird fell 
lifeless to the ground. We did not make 
a great bag—twelve in all; but (let me 
confess it) we missed some. Altogether, 
there were not a great many birds ; 
it was too late in the season, and the 
main body had migrated—somewhere. 

We shot over the same ground the 
next day, but the night had made a 
great difference—there were only a few 
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stragglers left. I don’t think we saw 
more than half-a-dozen cock in all, of 
which I managed to secure three. 

We sailed back to Corfu that evening, 
and spent the Sunday there. It was the 
last day of Carnival, and the townwas 
very lively. Crowds of people filled the 
big piazza, and there was a grand 
procession of masqueradors in the after- 
noon. Everyone pelted everyone else 
with bonbons, T. and I doing great 
execution upon the moving mass of 
people below from our windows in the 
hotel. At table dhéte we made the 
acquaintance of a young Scotchman, 
and his mother, who were staying in 
our hotel. He had been shooting the 
previous week at another place on the 
Albanian coast, and had bagged a few 
woodcock, and a very fine wild boar. 
We soon struck up a friendship, and 
decided to join forces in future, and 
devote our attentions to pig. A little 
bay, called Triskoli, from the fact that 
there are three islands situated therein, 
was the scene of our first introduction 
to these gentry. From what I have 
seen of the Albanian wild boar he seems 
to be taller, lighter, and more active 
than his brother of Central Europe, 
better adapted for the rough hill- 
country that he haunts. In the hot 
weather he betakes himself. to the 
mountains ; but in the autumn he comes 
down to the dense scrub thickets that 
fringe the seashore and cover the low- 
lying land, and there remains through 
the winter. These covers are very thick, 
and it is with difficulty that the beaters 
force their way through them. The 
plan of campaign is very simple. The 
guns are placed on the edge of one of 
these covers, or, if the cover is large, 
on a convenient clearing or pathway, 
and the game is driven up to them. 

But to return to our first day with the 
pig. We were four guns: D. (our new 
friend); C., a cousin of his, and a 
resident in Corfu; T., and myself. 
Lorenzo and Luigi (D.’s_ professional 
beater), with six or seven Albanians, did 
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the beating, and “ Collio”’ placed the 
guns. ‘‘ Collio’’ was also an Albanian, 
a short, active man of about forty, with 
a bald head and rather a handsome face. 
He enjoyed the reputation of knowing 
the haunts and habits of the pig better 
than anyone else in that part of the 
country. He had a very limited supply 
of English—of which, however, he was 
extremely proud—and he aired it on 
every possible occasion. Each Albanian 
brought his own dog—a sort of rough 
coated sheepdog, and exactly like a wolf 
in appearance. They vary very much in 
colour, but the handsomest are certainly 
the white ones. They are very savage, 
and forcibly resent the approach of a 
stranger ; an hour or two spent in their 
masters’ company, however, convinces 
them that one is quite respectable, and 
after that they become perfectly friendly. 
As a rule they will not tackle a boar, 
though they bay him when wounded ; 
and, unfortunately, they are quite useless 
on a blood-spoor. 

The cover we beat first was a long strip 
close to the sea, and bounded on the 
inland side by a high, precipitous cliff. 
T. was perched on the cliff, I was next 
to the sea, and D. and C. were posted 
between us. From the first moment of 
our introduction Collio attached himself 
to me, and always sat by me at my post, 
silent, motionless, watchful, and con- 
tinually rolling and smoking cigarettes. 

After a wait of half-an-hour or so the 
shouts of the beaters were faintly borne 
to our ears on the breeze, and then the 
barking of dogs warned us that some- 
thing was on foot. 

“ Pig! Come on, Effendi,’ 
Collio. 

A minute or two, that seem like hours, 
pass, and then an occasional snap of a 
stick and a heavy grunting breathing 
show that the pig is bearing down 
straight on to us. C. fires a useless shot 
at the moving brushwood, which alters 
Piggy’s course, and next moment a 
great black, bristling boar comes into 
view, crashing through the cover some 
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forty yards on my right. I have time to 
notice his appearance—seemingly all 
head—and his curious rocking-horse-like 
gallop, before firimg. He answers my 
shot with an angry grunt, and then dives 
out of sight into a woody ravine. I fire 
my second barrel as he emerges on the 
opposite side, and he rolls head over 
heels, only to get up again and go on, 
however. 

“ Bravo, seignior ! 
exclaims Collio. 

But that pig was far from being morto ! 
We followed his tracks—great splashes of 
blood marked them for some distance— 
for more than an hour, till we finally 
lost them on some stony ground; then 
we beat the cover towards which he 
seemed to be heading, and the cover he 
had left, but we saw him no more. 

I regret to say that it was not till 
some days afterwards that some 
Albanians found him, still living, and 
put an end to his misery. My first shot 
had completely shattered his under jaw ; 
the second had broken a hind leg, and 
raked forward through his ribs. 
Altogether, a good big boar seems to be 
as difficult an animal to kill as there is ; 
a shot through the heart is the only thing 
that will stop him on the spot. 

We had no luck in the afternoon, 
and the next day only saw one pig, 
which D. wounded and lost. The next 
two days were blank, but Saturday, 
was one of the best days we had. C. 
had been obliged to return to Corfu, 
but we had been reinforced by the 
arrival of Hancock and R., so numbered 
five guns. We shot over a tract of 
country that Lorenzo called “the 
Monastery,” from the fact that an old 
ruined building of that ilk stood on a 
hill in the centre of it. 

The weather had been very unsettled, 
but Saturday morning broke bright and 
clear, and the Albanian mountains, with 
their snow-capped summits, stood out 
cold and white against the blue of a 
cloudless sky. Our first beat was a 
promontory that ran out into the sea ; 
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and as I sat on a rock on the extreme 
right of the line of guns, with Collio, 
calm and impassive as ever, beside me, 
and looked down into the depths of the 
clear blue water, that broke in little 
wavelets on the shore a hundred feet 
below us, I felt it was a pleasure to be 
alive. But the beaters are visible on 
the opposite hill, there is a short, sharp 
bark from one of the dogs, and it is time 
to forget the beauty of the scenery and 
the fineness of the morning, and answer 
to the ‘‘ Look-out ”’ that Lorenzo sends 
across to us with all the strength of his 
lungs. 

“Grando pig! Come on, Effendi,” 
hisses out Collio, and we rush over the 
sharp rocks to cut off the retreat of a 
huge boar that looms up, big as a donkey, 
before us. 

“Crack!” and the thud of the bullet 
follows. ‘‘ Crack!” again, and one of 
his forelegs is swinging uselessly in the 
air, broken. at the shoulder. 

Two dogs are close on him, and he 
cannot face the hill with his broken 
foreleg, so he crashes back into the 
thick cover again as Hancock fires both 
barrels at him. 

He is standing at bay now, with all 
the dogs round him, turning and twisting, 
with foaming tusks and an angry gleam 
in his little wicked eye, as he tries to get 
rid of his canine enemies. One cannot 
shoot for fear of killing a dog. 

He shakes himself free, and moves 
on again. 

Hancock has reloaded, and comes 
plunging through the thorn bushes to 
be in at the death. The boar sees him, 
and gathers himself together for one 
last charge. 

“ Bang!” but he doesn’t stop. 

“Bang!” That bullet has reached 
his brain, and he lies dead one yard from 
Hancock’s feet. 

The other guns and the beaters come 
up, and there is great rejoicing over the 
grim, grey carcase. He was a gallant 
old boar, and had fought bravely to 
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the last; his head looks down on me 
now as I write. ; 

One of the dogs had a nasty gash in 
the throat, but some brandy poured into 
the wound stopped the bleeding, and 
he soon recovered. This was the best 
dog we had—we called him “the 
Warrior ;’”’ in fact, he was the only one 
that would seize a boar. An Albanian 
values no possession so highly as his 
dog, so in case of a bay it is important 
to get to the place as quickly as possible ; 
a dog killed would cause trouble, and 
his loss would have to be made good. 
It is rather curious that Albanian wild 
boars very seldom charge, even when 
wounded; and the Albanians follow 
them up without the slightest concern 
or fear. 

The big boar was a glorious beginning 
to our day, and our good fortune 
continued. The second drive was a 
blank, and we got nothing in the next ; 
but two roebuck broke back through 
the beaters, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing three jackals steal close past D. 
It was very interesting to observe the 
careful way in which they slunk noise- 
lessly along, reconnoitring from behind 
every bush—with such success, too, that 
though they all passed within twenty 
yards of D., he never saw them, despite 
my frantic gesticulations. 

The next beat was a long one, and we 
had nearly an hour to wait. I was again 
on the extreme right, with D. next me. 
I had heard absolutely nothing, not 
even a shout from the distant beaters, 
when Collio, who had been apparently 
dozing, suddenly sat up, and said, “ Pig! 
Come on, Effendi.” Two or three 
minutes passed before I could see or 
hear anything, but then  two-three- 
quarter-grown pigs appeared, making 
straight for us. The first swerved, and 
raced past D., who had a difficult snap- 
shot at it, just as the second rushed by 
on my right. I fired both barrels, with 
no apparent success, and Collio’s face 
was a study. 

“Pig no morto,’ he said, and he 
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appeared to be on the verge of bursting 
into tears. 

However, when the beaters came up, 
and I suggested that he should go and 
look for blood, a triumphant shout from 
him announced that he had found, not 
blood, but the pig, stone-dead. It was 
shot through the heart, but had run on 
for more than fifty yards, and out of our 
sight, before falling. 

After lunch we had a long walk over 
very bad ground to get to our positions 
for the next cover. 

It held a plentiful supply of game, as 
T. emptied his four barrels unavailingly 
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goatskin cloaks, is all they require for 
their night’s rest. Bread and water is 
their food and drink, though Collio did 
not despise a nip of our whisky. 

We only saw one pig on the Wednesday 
and he gave us a wide berth; but I 
shot a roe-doe at 130 yards. & 

Hancock and T. turned upon the 
Thursday morning (the fleshpots™ of 
Corfu had proved too strong an attraction 
for T. to tear himself away the preceding 
day), and we shot over the “ big cover,” 
as Lorenzo called it. There were a great 
many “ pig ’’—the beaters saw twenty- 
two during the day—but for the most 


THREE JACKALS STEAL PAST” 


at a “sounder” of half-grown pigs, and 
D. shot another small boar. 

We formed quite a triumphal pro- 
cession back to the yachts that evening 
with our three pigs. 

T. and Hancock ought to have joined 
us on the Wednesday morning, but they 
failed to put in an appearance, so D. 
and I had another day alone. We shot 
that week at a more inland place called 
Arapi, and to get to it had a long row 
across the Butrinto lake. Our Albanians 
camped out there instead of going back- 
wards and forwards. Their hardihood 
is extraordinary: a fire, seemingly in 
the most exposed place they can find, 
round which they lie, wrapped in their 


part they broke back; however, T. 
shot a fair boar (his first), and I knocked 
over an old sow. I also missed a wild 
cat—a great grief to me at the time, 
though I tried to comfort myself with 
the reflection that an Express rifle is 
not the best weapon to use for a running 
cat. I was fated to meet with that cat 
again ! 

Friday was the most miserable day 
imaginable—it poured with rain from 
morning till night — and we saw 
absolutely nothing. 

Saturday was a better day with regard 
to weather, but we had poor sport ; 
all the ‘‘ pig” broke back, and the total 
bag consisted of a roebuck, that D. killed 
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with a bullet through the heart as it 
tore past him—a wonderfully good shot. 

It is very important to always drive 
“pig”? down wind. There is an old 
fable, spoken of in the volumes of that 
excellent series, Badminton 
Library,” that relates how, when a hair 
blew from the head of the hunter the 
red deer jieard it, the chamois saw it, 
and the wild boar smelt it ; and I myself 
have seen two “ pig’ stand like pointers 
a quarter of a mile from the guns, and, 
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be making for the mountains in con- 
sequence, we determined to strike still 
further inland the following week. 

The Wednesday morning found us 
beating some small covers on the bank 
of a river, and, after two or three un- 
successful drives, T. shot a half-grown 
boar. There was a rather curious 
incident in connection with it. Two 
“pig”? passed between T. and myself, 
and T. fired at one of them, and 
apparently missed it, but the boar 


LAST LOOK”’ 


having satisfied themselves that the air 
was tainted by the presence of man, turn 
tail and bolt back into cover; and the 
united efforts of beaters and dogs could 
not force them again in the right (or, 
in their opinion, the wrong) direction. 
We again spent the Sunday in Corfu, 
and took leave of our friends the D.’s, 
who were obliged to return home. T. 
and I shot all the week, but we were 
clean out of luck, and saw next to 
nothing. The weather was becoming 
very hot, and as the “ pig”’ seemed to 


dropped dead to my shot. On going up 
to it we found, however, that both balls 
had pierced its heart, and the tracks of 
the bullets had crossed one another in 
the form of a letter X. 

At lunch-time a shepherd came up 
and told us that four “pig” were 
accustomed to haunt a small gully half- 
way up a neighbouring mountain ; so 
we decided to try it, though we felt 
somewhat unbelieving. It was a stiff 
climb up, and when we reached the 
place there seemed hardly cover enough 
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to shelter a hare, much less a pig. How- 
ever, the shepherd was right, for no 
sooner had the beaters got round, and 
begun their advance, than a fine boar 
passed close by T., who killed him with 
a single shot in the neck. The next 
moment a second one jumped up from 
the shade of a thorn-bush. He was 
above me, and though he fell to my shot, 
he picked himself up, and charged 
straight down the hill at me. But “ the 
Warrior ’’ was close behind him, and, 
pinning him by the ear, bore him to the 
ground. The bullet, too, had done its 
work, and the second ball I gave him 
was hardly necessary. <A third pig broke 
back through the beaters without our 
getting a shot at it; but the fourth one 
was not at home. 

We found quite a crowd of Albanians 
in the valley at the foot of the mountain, 
who had been watching the battle from 
afar. They were very eager to see our 
rifles, so we exhibited them, amid loud 
murmurs of admiration. One old fellow 


wanted to ¢vy mine, but I was short of 
cartridges, so I drew the line at that. 
It was hard work to convey our spoils 


back to the lake. We tried to hire a 
horse from the Albanians to carry them ; 
but they are Mohammedans in that part 
of the country, and would not allow even 
a horse of theirs to be defiled by contact 
with an accursed pig! At last by liberal 
payment we prevailed upon two of them 
to help our beaters to carry the “ pig” 
slung on poles, on the understanding 
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that they were only to handle the poles, 
and not the carcases. 

The next day was our last in Albania, 
and we shot the “big cover” again. 
T. and I each wounded and lost a boar ; 
but I killed a roebuck with a rather 
good head, and, what was still more 
satisfactory, bagged the wild cat. 

I was posted at the corner of a lake, 
and by the side of a little stream that 
ran into it—exactly the same place 
where I had previously seen her—and 
thinking it possible that she might show 
herself again, I slipped a shot-cartridge 
into the right barrel of my gun. 

A wait of a few minutes, and then 
What is that tawny yellowish thing that 
comes slinking along so quietly ? 

It is—the cat! 

She trots along till she reaches an 
open spot, and then stands still, and 
looks at me. Poor pussy! It is her 
last look at anything. A report, and 
when the smoke clears I see my victim 
stretched out—dead ! 

We rowed down the Butrinto river at 
sunset to where our yacht lay anchored 
—lay like some black spectre on a sea of 
molten gold. And as we looked back at 
the little knot of Albanians, who waved 
us a last farewell, we felt that in these 
rough men—rough as the hillsides of 
their own land—we were leaving behind 
us, not the mere acquaintances of every- 
day life, but tried and trusty /riends. 

And so, with a sigh of regret, we left 
Albania. 
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How close upon the frank 
holiday - revel — even, in a_ wonderful 
fashion, intermingled with it—comes 
“the New Year reviving old desires ”’! 
Long before the holidays are over and 
the children back at school—almost 
before the holly is down and _ the 
Christmas cards packed away, to be 
turned into a nursery-screen in that 
““ some-time-or-other ”’ that never comes 
—we go out upon a sunshine morning 
to find that a new spirit has crept over 
the world. The purple flush along the 
brake-side, the reddening willows, the 
little green fingers poking out from 
shabby old honeysuckle stems, tell us 
that already, before we have finished 
Winter, Spring is on the way! Even in 
the midst of the world-war its message 
is there. It makes its influence felt in 
the theatre, as everywhere. This is the 
true New Year. The mere turn of the 
calendar, the classifying of plays and of 
performances by this or that “‘ season ”’ 
matters otherwise not a jot. It is the 
gleam of the ideal that happens—the 
assault upon this jumbled life of ours of 
the beauty that Nature is eternally 
suggesting tous. There is just a moment 
between whiles when we have leisure to 
be conscious of it. This is to my mind 
the reason of that curious doubleness 
that there is about the Christmas 
holiday, even from the playhouse point 
of view. At the beginning it is a reck- 
less blend of fancy and of jollity, of 


Christmas 
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poetry and pudding. The jollity and 
the pudding cannot hope to be per- 
manently at their full. But the fancy 
and the poetry stay. The Christmas 
plays and Christmas pantomimes that 
have these in them are just as rightly 
timed at the end of January as in the 
wane of December—if not a good deal 
more so. The Twelve Days of Christmas 
for fun; but now is the hour of the 
fairies, heralds of Spring, hostages of 
Summer! And it is that of the 
pantomime - fairies, not less than of 
others. 


THE STAGE AND THE FAIRIES. 


So there is special reason to be pleased 
over the fact that so many of our 
genuine fairy - plays and fairy - panto- 
mimes are keeping with us still, though 
the actual “‘record-holiday’”’ is over. 
Above all I personally rejoice over the 
continued success of that prettiest and 
most charming of all Mr. Arthur Collins’s 
many delightful productions, ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots,” at Drury Lane. It is time we 
recognised how much of the natural 
idealism of which I have spoken—one of 
the purest and most typically English 
products of the whole art of the stage— 
we owe to this supposedly commonplace, 
popular institution of English fairy- 
pantomime. 

It has always seemed to me that in 
these matters the popular mind is far 
ahead of some of our most pretentious 
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poets and supercilious critics. I am 
continually coming across an_ utterly 
mistaken notion that the theatre, because 
it is material and solid, and because it is 
an affair of actual carpentry and of living 
human actors, vulgarises and destroys 
the fairy-faith, We are told that 
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imagination far and away more vigorous 
and productive than that of those so- 
called ‘“‘symbolists” who cannot 
humanise anything. 

It is really the old myth-making mind 
of the folk still at work. Some people 
seem to think that the myth-making 


MISS EDYTH GOODALL 


pantomime typifies a lack of imagination 
on the part of the public, that the old 
fairy-tales are spoiled by being made 


definite and human. Nothing could, it 
seems to me, be further from the truth. 
As a matter of fact the very popularity 
of pantomime is a sign of a popular 


age was an age of vague and dim ideas. 
It was just the opposite. It was an age 
when airy nothings had no need of the 
poet’s pen to be “ turned to shape ’’— 
and to human shape. Hercules and 
Apollo were not ethereal abstractions to 
the people who believed in them, but 
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men. Soit is with our fairy-stage to-day. 
Its reality and its humanity are, if any- 
thing, all to the good. With ali its 
rollick and rough personation it is the 
real people’s fairyland—a far truer one 
than any barren literary adumbration. 
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especial English privilege—as Shakes- 
peare’s countrymen—to bring and keep 
upon the stage. Take, for instance, the 
three stories that have gone to the 
making of the West End’s_ three 


pantomimes :—‘“‘ Puss - in - Boots” at 
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“ Puss-IN-Boots.”’ 

If one looks round at the pantomimes 
that have ushered in this very year, it is 
worth seeing to how great an extent they 
represent the persistence of this English 
fairyland, a fairyland that it is our 


Drury Lane, ‘ Robinson Crusoe” at 
the Lyceum, and the “ Babes in the 
Wood” at the Aldwych. If you turn 
to the original of “ Puss-in-Boots ”’ in 
Straparola’s Nights, you will find nothing 
about fairies. It is just an ingenious 
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adventure-story of ‘‘ Constantine and measure, of course, to Mr. Collins himself, 
his Cat.’ Perrault added practically to Mr. George R. Sims and to Mr. Frank 
nothing except that delightful “spoof” Dix, the authors, but behind them to 


MISS DOROTHY GREEN 


personality, the Marquis of Carabas, who the popular will—it is all turned to 
was a satire on Louis-Quatorze snobbery. favour and prettiness at the touch of 
But here at Drury Lane—thanks in a_ the Fairy Queen’s own wand, who wafts 
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us to the Fairy Garden to dream of 
dancing butterflies ! 

As for ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” and “‘ The 
Babes in the Wood,” neither of them, 
as we know, had originally the remotest 
connection with fairies. The one was a 
masterpiece of realistic fiction, the other 
an actual and extremely brutal murder. 
But into each of these, at the Lyceum 
and the Aldwych, the fairies have come 
trooping in—Oceana, the Queen of the 
Sea-Fairies, to save Robinson Crusoe 
from the wreck (and incidentally to 
preside over some very excellent dancing 
from Miss Ninette de Valois) and the 
Queen of the Woodland Fairies to see 
to that counterpane of leaves for the 
sleeping Babes, not to mention the 
foiling of the Robbers by Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men, with Maid Marian 
and Friar Tuck, who are really a fairy- 
crew in themselves. 

It is not merely the children that 
demand the fairies. It is the constantly 
abused general public. How much this 
testifies, blended as it is with the good 
hearty real-life humour that is panto- 
mime’s other self! How much _ to 
our national optimism—to our national 
idealism! Not least, how much to the 
value of the stage itself, which can 
personify and express this natural 
instinct for the ideal which English 
playgoers still possess—if not alone in 
all the worid, at any rate in a greater 
degree than any others. 

While speaking of pantomimes I must 
not, by the way, forget to pay tribute 
to the players themselves who have done 
so much to keep pantomime true to this 
ideal mission —- particularly at Drury 
Lane itself. I doubt if even at Drury 
Lane we have ever had a pantomime 
so entirely free from vulgarity and 
extravagance, so full of daintiness, fresh- 
ness, and the true fairy-tale spirit. There 
is the peculiar magic of Miss Renée 
Mayer as Puss himself, with that simple 
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grace and grave childlike gallantry of 
hers. We have known the Maitre Chat 
before now in almost every phase upon 
the stage. We have had him as an 
acrobat, as a realistic feline, as a low 
comedian. We have even had him as a 
high-comedian, for did not Charles 
Mathews play him on a memorable 
occasion? But never, within my 
memory at any rate, has Puss been so 
undoubted a fairy, so full of the sense 
of poetry and of beauty, and “ lord of 
such true gentleness”’ as this Puss of 
Miss Renée Mayer’s. Then there is 
Miss Florence Smithson, with that new 
sprightliness of hers, and there is very 
much to be said for the way in which the 
comedians Mr. Graves—the “ dressiest ’’ 
Duchess of all time !—and Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Stanley Lupino, keep in the 
picture and never let even their merriest 
fooling destroy the delicate fabric of 
pure fantasy that Mr. Arthur Collins 
has decreed. There are many heartening 
things that our stage has managed to 
achieve during the war, but I know of 
few more important than this turning 
of pantomime into a thing of real and 
lasting joy.* 


“THE STARLIGHT EXPRESS.” 


In the same way the outburst of 
children’s plays, which are really only 
pantomimes of the future in the making, 
tells us of the unfading fairy-spell— 
“Peter Pan” at the New (with more 
of the pirates and less of the passion), 
“Where the Rainbow Ends” at the 
Garrick, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ’”’ at the 
Duke of York’s—what are they but just 
the same old idealistic fairy-tale of good 
triumphant with fairy-help ? One knows 
that even if shrewd and captious Alice 
herself had not been kind and sym- 
pathetic at the heart of it all she would 
never have made friends with those 
strange beings of the Lewis Carroll 
world. She would probably have had 


* As something of an expert in pantomime, for last Boxing Day was the forty-third on which I have 
visited Drury Lane without a break, I think that Miss Buckland merits a word of recognition.—Eb. 
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her head chopped off at the earliest 
possible moment at the Red Queen’s 
behest. As for “‘ Where the Rainbow 
Ends,” it is a pantomime through and 
through already, defeated Demon King 
and St. George (who is an undoubted 
“influential fairy ’’) and all! 

There is, however, I am sorry to say, 
one children’s play that has not by any 
means come up to my expectation, and 
that is ‘‘ The Starlight Express,’’ the 
Algernon Blackwood play at the Kings- 
way. Although I had enjoyed Mr. 
Blackwood’s novel immensely, and found 
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scatter it over less fortunate fellow- 
boarders is a pretty Dickensy notion. 
But Mr. Blackwood and his collabora- 
tress completely fail in trying either 
to bring the stars to the stage in a new 
way, Or convincingly in an old one. Nor 
does one gather that they have anything 
really new and true to say about them. 
Yet all the time there is a persistent pose 
of having some great message to deliver 
which has never been suggested before. 

Of course, nothing is older upon this 
fairy-stage of ours than the fancy that 
light and goodness are connected. Indeed 
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Sir Edward Elgar’s music full of interest 
and charm, the play itself, of which Miss 
Violet Pearn shared the adaptorship, 
seemed to me just preachy and pre- 
tentious. The fancy that starlight is 
sympathy is happy enough. The genre 
picture of the children in the Swiss 
pension with their wumbled Daddy 
and practical Mummy, going out with 
Cousin Henry at night to collect “ star- 
dust’ from the “star-cave’’ and to 


they always have been since the occur- 
rence related in the first chapter of 
Genesis. For that very reason the stars, 
with the sun and moon as well, have 
been turned into fairies by human 
imagination from time immemorial. 
Quite an enormous proportion of the 
population of fairyland consists of stars 
—the fairies being in reality idealised 
projections of ourselves into all natural 
objects, stars, flowers, birds, animals, 
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insects, clouds, trees—everything. This 
is Why so many distinguished fairies have 
stars on their wands and crowns. That 
the Fairy King and the Fairy Queen 
should be the sun and moon moving 
among attendant stars is a piece of 
elementary imagining that occurs in the 
fairy-lore of every race. 

If, then, Mr. Blackwood and Miss 
Pearn wish to add to the host of star- 
fairies on our stage, let us have the 
new comers and welceme. But they do 
not do this. They simply preach at us 
from a pedestal to the effect that they 
have a new and profound truth to divulge, 
which turns out to be simply and solely 
this idea of starlight being sympathy, 
apparently in contradistinction to sun- 
light. From one point of view, of course, 
this is a truism. Everything created is 
a manifestation of a purpose we cannot 
hope to know, and there seems to be a 
certain harmony. From the other point 
of view, however, it is simply wrong. 
The sun is a star, each star is itself a 
sun, and sunlight and starlight are 
the same thing. At any rate the non- 
solar stars have as yet shown no signs 
of being more ‘sympathetic’? than 
our sun, to which we owe life itself 
and all the beauty we know of here 
below. 


WAITING FOR SCIENCE. 


The real trouble at the back of it all 
is, of course, a much larger one than 
this. It is well worth while that the very 
latest scientific discoveries should be 
touched with imaginative art. But 
astrononiy is a peculiarly difficult science 
to dramatise from any other point of 
view than that of the familiar personifi- 
cation of stars and of the old signs of 
the Zodiac and constellation - figures. 
Modern astronomy fascinates the intel- 
lect: but it affords very little fodder 
for the fancy. Mr. Wells made some 
suggestive but by no means attractive 
devices out ofit. A repetition of innumer- 
able immense suns whirling through 
infinite space is not nearly so varied in its 
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appeal as, for instance, the corner of a 
garden—though each of those suns may 
have a dozen planets with millions of 
more beautiful gardens than we ever 
imagined upon each. The blunt fact is 
that we have not yet focussed even the 
nearest fixed star. We have not the 
freedom of ignorance. Thanks to the 
spectroscope we do know something 
of the stars. At the same time science 
has not told us enough for the dramatist 
to get to work upon. So Mr. Blackwood 
had much better have made no porten- 
tous pretences, but have just told his 
little story of the children’s pretty 
dream, with a star-fairy or two to 
suggest what he and everybody feels 
and nobody knows. For the really 
dramatic bits there was some beautiful 
acting in “The Starlight Express ’’— 


notably from Mr. O. B. Clarence, whose 
performance as Daddy was one of the 
best of the many exquisite studies he has 
been giving lately. 


Mr. BENsON’s DREAM.” 


If Mr. Algernon Blackwood had wished 
for a lesson as to how to weave old 
fancies into a new creation in regard to 
the stars he need, after all, have gone 
no further than the Court, and to Mr. 
F. R. Benson’s most welcome though 
not absolutely flawless freshly-devised 
revival of ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” It is one of the miraculous 
things about ‘“‘ The Dream”’ that not 
a single one of Shakespeare’s fairies is 
really new, and yet he has touched them 
all with just that genius which makes 
them live, and gives them “a local 
habitation and a name.” Oberon, 
borrowed from Huon de Bordeaux, can, 
of course, be traced back to the sun— 
probably in his night-time personality 
as god of darkness, a Teuton Pluto, 
echoed in the Wagnerian Alberich. 
Titania, who is simply the moon, comes 
from Ovid. Puck, originally the Iranian 
‘“ bagh ” and now the universal “ bogey,”’ 
had lain by the English farm-fireside and 
skimmed the milk and pinched the 
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English dairymaids for untold centuries 
already. The flower-and-insect fairies 


could be transferred almost as they grew. 
The whole thing is simply a question 
of the dramatist’s humanising art. Why 
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fairies represented frankly as children, 
with Oberon and Titania a little older 
and taller. They are the nearest beings 
to ourselves whose gaiety is unburdened 
and their beauty unsmirched. Even 


MISS NANCY BUCKLAND 


Photograph by Bassano 


else, for instance, should the Fairy Queen 
sleep ? What need of ‘‘ Good night, 
with Lullaby’? For this very reason 
I think it no shame to have Shakespeare’s 


the “ certain stars” that ‘“‘ shot madly 
from their spheres ”’ to listen to the sea- 
maid’s song, must have had, one may 
note, that eminently flesh-and-blood 
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attribute of a taste for music! It is 
humanity everywhere—and yet fairy- 
land. Moreover, to my mind the mortals 
of ‘‘ The Dream ”’ are just as truly fairies 
as the others—just as truly born of 
beauty and of happy laughter. So 
nothing could have been more to be 
desired than Mr. Benson’s throwing over 
of all those falsely-inspired efforts that 
have been made—particularly by Mr. 
Granville Barker at the Savoy —to 
represent the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ fairies as inhuman monstrosities. 
Mr. Benson gives us once again the 
simple old garland-and-tinsel children 
with their frocks of pink and green and 
blue. They have at any rate not been 
improved upon yet for suggesting stars 
and flowers and the other fairy-originals 
on the stage. 

The production is peculiarly good, too, 
in its love-farce—done just in the right 
lightly romantic way, with those little 
fiercenesses of passion that can turn to 
merriment on the instant. Much of this 
was due to the admirable acting of 
Miss Dorothy Green as Hermia. The 
“clowning ’’ scenes were unfortunately 
not so well done, interlarded with need- 
less and witless ‘‘ business ”’ which was 
bad from every point of view. 


SHAKESPEARIAN OPERA. 


But the thing that interested me most 


about Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Dream ’”’ was not 
so much the actual fairies as the un- 
flinching way in which he presented it 
as a traditional opera and ballet, not 
only with all the Mendelssohn music, 
but with Horn’s “I Know a Bank” 
duet, and Cooke’s ‘‘ Over Hill, Over 
Dale,” and Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” over- 
ture, while Mr. Christopher Wilson, as 
musical-director, forbore to claim further 
privilege than that of introducing just 
one tentative number of his own. 

I know there are a certain number of 
people who think that all the medley of 
delicious music which has grown round 
Midsummer Night’s Dream during 
the last three or four generations destroys 
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some supposed value which would other- 
wise exist. To me nothing is more out 
of sympathy with everything we know 
and feel about Shakespeare’s purpose 
than this belief. ‘‘ The Dream ”’ was, 
in actual fact, a Shakesperian opera. 
It was the nearest thing that he wrote 
toa masque. Probably it was originally 
produced as a marriage-masque. And 
the masque was, after all, nothing more 
nor less than the, in Tudor times, form 
of English opera. At any rate, through 
Purcell, it was the immediate parent of 
English opera. Of the music that 
originally went to the songs we have 
none left. To drag out contemporary 
folk-tunes and set them to the words, 
as Mr. Barker did, is just clumsy 
pedantry unless the folk-tunes are those 
that please us. But the folk-tune 
principle holds good, in the spirit, of 
all music and all literature, and all 
drama. Do not tunes, verses, characters, 
dramatic forms that have lived and 
grown in the hearts of playgoers, in so 
far as they are not challenged by some- 
thing better, make up tradition? And 
this tradition is just what we have got 
with ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
It was meant as an opera. It has taken 
nearly three centuries to collect from 
all sorts of competitive efforts the 
adequate music for it. Are we to throw 
all these riches away just because the 
genius of Mendelssohn, which was to 
yield us most of them, happened to be 
born some two hundred years after his 
immortal collaborator ? 


A VICTORIAN PUCK. 


As showing the need for music in 
“The Dream,” it is worth remembering 
how persistent the efforts to supply it 
have been, right away from Shakespeare’s 
own time. The music was evidently of 
no particular value in the production 
that Pepys saw, or he woul: certainly 
not have called the play “ insipid and 
ridiculous.””’ But Purcell himself had 
composed his ‘‘ comedy of Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s made into an opera ”’ and called 
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“ The Fairy Queen,” before the century woodnotes,’”’ Juno was made to appear, 
was done. Unfortunately this had a with peacocks that “‘ spread their tails 


; ‘ 


MISS DOROTHY MOODY 
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wretched book. Forsome reason or other, and filled the middle of the theatre.” 
in place of Shakespeare’s own “‘ native The scene then changed to “‘a Chinese 
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garden, where six monkeys danced.” 
With all this “‘the Court and Town were 
wonderfully satisfied.’’ Wonderfully, 
indeed! Perhaps it was not his own 
fault altogether that Purcell’s 
music should have fallen, popu- 
larly, into abeyance! Then a little 
later there was Leveridge’s operetta 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with the original “‘ dressed out in 
recitative and airs after the present 
Italian mode.’ Then there was 
Garrick’s opera, “‘ The  Fairies.”’ 
Both Arne and Bishop tried their 
hands on “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ without immortal fitness. 

It was not really till Charles 
Kean’s famous production at the 
Princess’s in 1856, with the magi- 
cally sympathetic Mendelssohn 
music performed with the play 
itself for the first time, that we got 

a musical tradition worth working 
upon. It was an Early Victorian 
tradition, to be sure, true to its 
time even to the fairies’ ballet- 
skirts and dancing-pumps. But it 

is very pleasant to see that Mr. 
Benson allows more than one tender 
reminiscence of those Early-Vic- 
torian fairies. How many present- 

day playgoers are there, one wonders 
—they would have to be at least 
close on the allotted span— who 

can remember that far-off first 
night of the ‘fifties? How many 
recognised, in the perhaps timid 

but probably bewitching little Puck, 

the Ellen Terry of the future ! 


Our PorTRAIT GALLERY. 


From the players’ point of view 
there is no possible doubt that the 
event of the new season has been 
the remarkably fine acting of Miss 
Horniman’s Manchester Company 
at the Duke of York’s—not unsup- 
ported, it should be said, by 
such London favourites as Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine and Miss Vera Beringer, 
who will for ever be remembered as the 
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first Little Lord Fauntleroy. Nothing 
could well have been more cheering 
to those of us who do care about 
classics—or, indeed, more astonishingly 


MISS MAVIS YORKE 
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entertaining to others as well—than their 
opening in the “run-through”’ per- 
formance of “ The Comedy of Errors ”’ 
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and in “The Blue Stockings,’ an 
admirable verse-adaptation, by Miss 
Vera Beringer and another, of Moliére’s 
““Les Femmes Savantes.”’ 

Well known as she is to playgoers 
everywhere through ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,” 
“Within the Law,’ and ‘On Trial,” 
Miss Edyth Goodall, who played Adriana 
in the ‘‘ Errors ’”’ and Armande in “‘ The 
Blue Stockings,’’ may at least be claimed 
for Manchester in so far as she was in 
Miss Horniman’s Company when she 
won universal fame as Fanny Hawthorn. 
She had, however, done much _ before 
then, both in London and elsewhere, in 
melodrama, musical-comedy, and even 
pantomime. To my mind her acting 
was a little too strong and straight for 
both the Moliére and Shakespeare plays. 
Her special qualities seem a little wasted 
on farce and ‘‘ manners.’ Still, she is 
one of the two, or at most three, English 
actresses who may do something tre- 
mendously big at any moment— 
personality, intelligence, temperament, 


everything there except exactly the right 
chance ! 

Miss Christie Laws, the Luciana of 
the “‘ Errors’’ and Henriette of ‘‘ The 


Blue Stockings,’ is a bright, pretty 
ingénue, though she has a bad habit of 
talking through her teeth, which should 
be easily cured. What a fine pair, by 
the way, Miss Goodall and Miss Laws 
would make for ‘‘The Ladies’ Battle’’! 

Miss Dorothy Green, the Hermia of 
Mr. Benson’s ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”’ at the Court has already 
proved herself one of the most brilliant 
and versatile young actresses Mr. Benson 
has ever introduced to the playgoing 
world, and that is saying a good deal. 
Full of dash and hope and humour and 
high spirits, it is she, as I have said, who 
does most to give life to the generally 
slurred love-farce. In Mr. Herbert’s 
season at the Coronet, she was, next to 
Ellen Terry, the best Beatrice I have 
seen. Before that, she had made a 
remarkably good Cleopatra—not so much 
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of the languorous kind as of the 
triumphant, a very memorable reading. 

Miss Ivy Sawyer, who is making 
her farewell performances as Alice in 
Wonderland at the Duke of York’s, is 
bidding good-bye to a part that for the 
young folk of to-day she has made 
peculiarly her own, though of course she 
has had many predecessors. “ Alice in 
Wonderland ”’ is indeed, the oldest of our 
now-annual children’s plays, having been 
originally produced close upon thirty 
years ago at the Prince of Wales’s. Miss 
Sawyer, who, unlike Alice, must “‘ grow 
up ’’ some day, is the pride of Stedman’s 
School. She is pretty, gentle, sensible, 
and quite clever enough without any of 
that tendency to show off, which has 
spoiled some other Alices. 


Miss Nancy Buckland is Drury Lane’s 
blithe and bonny and altogether invigora- 
ting soubrette—fresh as a milkmaid and 
yet clever and keen and dainty enough 
for anything. She can sing beautifully— 
last year, it will be remembered, she took 
the place of the alleged pro-German 
songstress who resigned, and she satisfied 
the most critical taste. Also, she has 
improved immensely in her dancing, and 
can now take the floor with Mr. Stanley 
Lupino at his wildest. 

Miss Dorothy Moody is again premiére 
danseuse at the Lane, and certainly one 
of the prettiest ballerinas that have been 
seen even there. Though she is not, 
perhaps, very startling in technique, she 
makes an ideal central figure for the 
Butterfly Ballet in the Fairy Garden. 

Miss Mavis Yorke is now in her fifth 
year as “ Will o’ the Wisp ”’ in ‘‘ Where 
the Rainbow Ends” at the Garrick. 
Her delicate little figure with its aureole 
of gale-gold hair has been one of the 
chief personal attractions in this charming 
play ever since its original production. 
She, like Miss Ivy Sawyer, is becoming a 
tall girl now. But, after all, no one has 
managed yet to get to a Will o’ the wisp 
with a tape-measure ! 


TWO POACHERS 


WE had hunted ten hours in the 
Pyrenees, Antonio Perez and myself, 
and, to tell the truth, our expedition 
had not been successful. 

As soon as we entered the Vale of 
Wolves—a narrow gulch, called by this 
name owing to the great number of 
wolves found there during the winter— 
I had formed an exact idea of my 
companion, and, without being an 
experienced physiognomist, I had drawn 
the horoscope of my day merely by the 
gait of my guide. 

Antonio Perez was a man about forty 
years old. He was a Catalonian refugee, 
to whom my friend, Baron Arthur de 
Pierpont, gave the position of huntsman, 
but who possessed no qualifications for 
this position, in spite of his claim to being 
a most dexterous toreador. Indolent as 
are the majority of Spaniards, he filled 
the duties of his position with the most 
scrupulous exactness, but without energy, 
without enthusiasm, as does a man who 
performs the functions of his profession 
merely because it gives him his living. 

The day before someone had come to 
the chateau to tell us that a great bear 
had appeared in the pastures of Imola, 
and, after having killed two cows, had 
retired to a spot situated on the north- 
east side of the mountains. This news, 
of such importance to a sportsman, 
made no impression on Perez, who 
listened with utter indifference to my 
conversation with the young shepherd 
who had come to tell us of the bear’s 
appearance. 

Such indifference spoke in anything 
but favour of the man. The next 
morning, when we started in pursuit of 
our quarry, accompanied by Ajax and 
Capello, two of the largest dogs to be had, 
and Bellerophon, the most courageous of 
lime-hounds, I told myself that with such 
a guide our adventuresome excursion 
would be without any great result. The 


ex-toreador of Madrid had neither nerves 
nor vigour. 

As I did not know the paths, this being 
my first visit to the country, I was 
obliged to follow even such a guide. We 
started at four o’clock in the morning, 
and at noon had only reached the 
Plateau des Palombes. Instead of climb- 
ing up direct, which would have taken 
us no more than an hour, we made a 
long circuit in order to turn the mountain, 
and then we found no traces of the 
visitor of whose devastations we had 
been told. During our tramp we had 
seen only one isavd* poised on the crest 
of a steep rock. A heath-cock, started 
by the dogs, perched not far from us, 
judging by his noisy flight, which at once 
stopped, but the foliage of green oaks 
amid which the bird fell was so thick 
that even with the eyes of a lynx it 
would have taken us a day or more to 
find him. 

In the meantime the air was burning ; 
then, little by little a dreadful calm 
succeeded the mysterious and confused 
voices which animated those wild 
solitudes. The smallest breeze stopped 
blowing, not a leaf moved at the top 
of the motionless larch-trees. Warm 
exhalations escaped, as from a raging 
furnace, from the granite rocks, and the 
imposing silence was broken only by the 
monotonous noise of the Wicks Falls. 
We saw numerous bands of wood-pigeons 
coming from all sides to take refuge in 
the forest. 

“May St. Anthony help us!” bluntly 
said my hitherto silent companion. 
“There, behind us, brews a dreadful 
storm, and if we do not make haste to 
seek some shelter it will surely catch us.” 

He had not yet finished speaking when 
we saw a pale glimmer cut the heath, 
and heard a hollow noise coming from 
the shaken bowels of the earth. 

I turned my head. The sky was 


* The name given in the Pyrenees to the chamois. 
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frightful. Big, copper-coloured clouds feet, by a rapid transition, was extended 
gathered, and, slowly rotating, enveloped a cloud like a mourning veil, behind 


“COME IN, MASTER PEREZ!”’ 


in a large network the whole south-west which roared the voice of the already 
valley of Bearn; while above us still approaching tempest. It was a magnifi- 
shone a pale ray of the sun; under our cent spectacle. On the heights where 
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we stood we could overlook the storm, 
but even my artistic enthusiasm did not 
cause me to quite forget the object of 
our expedition. Although the proverb 
says, ‘““One must not sell the hide of 
the bear before killing him,” I had made 
sure of having a slice of that bear for 
my supper; and I confess that, on 
looking at the threatening horizon, I 
regretfully renounced the hope of satis- 
fying my appetite. 

“We shall not be able to reach St. 
Romuald, the nearest refuge,’’* Antonio 
said to me, for the first time in his life 
making some haste. ‘‘ And if Monsieur 
le Comte will trust me, although the 
place is not very Christian, we will knock 
at the door of Francesco Malatesta, the 
Corsican, the poacher of whom I have 
already spoken to Monsieur le Comte. 
He lives alone there on the top of the 
rock. Without doubt the fellow is the 
best huntsman in the canton ; he always 
has some good pieces of venison hanging 
on a hook, for it is he who furnishes the 


market of Argeles twice a week with 
choice bits of game; and, by my faith, 
no matter what his secret may be, no 
matter if he has dealings with a purveyor 
still smarter than he, as they say, it is 


none of our business, is it? Let him 
give us something to ballast our stomachs 
and it will be a Christian deed.” 

The reason was specious, but I did not 
need it, thanks to the fatigue of our 
march. I was so hungry that I was 
capable of accepting any proposition, 
and we soon arrived at the abode of the 
poacher, which was hidden by thick 
bushes and trees. 

“Come in!”’ said a harsh voice, after 
we had knocked at the door. ‘‘ Come 
in, Master Perez . the birds are 
caught by the weather, and for the next 
hour there will not be much pleasure or 
comfort in the mountains.” 

The man who spoke thus to us was 
about thirty years old, well built, with 
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accentuated features, and dressed in the 
costume of a mountaineer. He was busy 
cleaning a Swiss carbine, and did not 
disturb himself on seeing Antonio, whom 
he had known for a long time, but when 
he perceived me, a stranger, he stopped 
his work, and rising, took my gun from 
me and placed a chair for me, extending 
cordial hospitality. 

“This lodging is not very pretty,”’ he 
said, while showing me his abode, the 
smoky walls of which appeared to be 
cut in the rock, “ but, such as it is, I 
prefer it to any palace in the world. 
Look, sir! if you are a sportsman, look, 
and see what a splendid location !”’ 

Speaking thus he approached the 
window, and began, with all the self- 
love of a satisfied owner, to enumerate 
the advantages of his retreat. 

“ From this hovel you have everything 
under your hand,” said he; “there, 
behind that long chain of rocks, ona 
plateau about a quarter-of-a-mile square, 
there pastures at this moment the most 
beautiful herd of zsavds to be found in 
all the Pyrenees from Couserans and the 
Bigorre to the confines of Basse-Navarre. 
Lower down, in the farthest part which 
is sheltered from the wind, and in the 
midst of aromatic plants, among which 
the genipit and carline thistle are 
plentiful, is the favourite gathering spot, 
every morning at the same hour, for all 
the heath-cocks in the country. Even 
in this steep declivity can be found. 
during the season the hazel-hen and the 
grouse. And all the time the hares are 
sO numerous that it might be said in 
every rosemary bush you will find a 
couple of them.”’ 

“Well,” I said, in astonishment, “‘ I 
don’t wonder that you were cleaning 
your gun so actively when you were 
interrupted by us. Pray continue. With 
such numerous neighbours the best barrel 
becomes foul, and no matter how good 
a marksman you may be, you must still 


*In the Pyrenees and the Alps certain places 
the benefit of tourists by bad weather, are called “ 


of shelter erected from distance to distance for 
refuges.”’ 


t A variety of artemesia growing in the Alpsand Pyrenees. 
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use a certain number of cartridges each 
day.” 

An almost imperceptible smile shone 
on the lips of the Corsican. 

“ Antonio,” said he, “ the old Jozion 
from Argeles, the owner of ‘ The Black 
Bear,’ how many tsards did he have 
suspended outside his door last month ?”’ 

At least twelve,’ answered the guide. 

“How many heath-cocks ? ” 

“Twice as many, if I remember 
rightly.” 

“T sold him all of them,” continued 
the poacher with a triumphant air. 
““ Besides that, I furnished to the best 
houses in the city about a hundred head 
of small game. Now, messieurs, if you 
wish to know how much the profession 
costs me, or how much it brings—I keep 
an exact account of all. Here is the 
cash received for the last month,” he 
added, pulling from a chest a money bag 
which seemed very well filled, ‘“ and 
here is the other side—the expense.” 


Saying these words he showed me a 
small isard’s horn, certainly too narrow 
to contain more than half an ounce of 


powder. I looked at Antonio; his face 
did not express the smallest degree of 
incredulity, and it was easy to see by 
his darkening look that Malatesta 
Francesco’s assertion inspired him with 
more fright than doubt. If the coward 
had dared, I believe he would have held 
his nose, so strongly did our host, to 
his mind, smell of sulphur. 

“ Be careful, friend,’ I said, to the 
poacher, “‘ you are talking to a man 
who has common sense, and, in addition 
to that, is an experienced sportsman. 
I flatter myself that we no longer live 
in the times when, by invoking Satan 
at midnight in some solitary dark cross 
road in the forest, one was enabled to 
see the Prince of Darkness holding in 
one hand the enchanted bullets and in 
the other the ready-written contract. 
I do not believe these things, so don’t 
think me a simpleton, but explain to 
me, please, how it is that, using as little 
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powder as you do, you bring down so 
many victims.” 

“That is my business,’”’ answered the 
poacher, smiling, “‘and I cannot give 
my prescription to anybody.”’ 

“Have you the gift of following the 
birds in the air, or forcing a hare to stop 
by simply calling to her ?”’ 

“ Perhaps,”’ answered Francesco, look- 
ing deliberately at my companion with 
malicious intent. ‘When the Jews 
were hungry in the desert they did not 
take any trouble, I think, to know how 
the manna came to them. Here is some 
bread, and here some drink. Antonio 
must be going to shelter his two dogs 
which he left outside in the storm. You 
know the dog-kennel, my master? It 
is the second small door around the 
corner—not the first; remember, because 
there are shut Achmet and Raoul, my 
dogs; and, I tell you, they don’t like 
strangers. During that time, if monsieur 
would care to help me, he can have his 
choice between skinning a young wild 
boar which I have here, or plucking a 
wild duck.” 

“A boar! Wild ducks !”’ exclaimed 
Perez in comical surprise. “Oh, but 
that’s impossible! There are no boars 
except in the forest of Alava, six leagues 
from here, and the only brood of wild 
ducks known in the country this year 
is on Green Pond, in the park of the 
Marquis de Moncade.”’ 

Instead of answering, Francesco lifted 
a trap-door placed in a corner of the 
room, which led to a small cellar, and 
pulling out one by ore the three head of 
game, threw them disdainfully upon the 
table. On seeing this, Antonio came 
back. 

“You are a very skilful hunter,” he 
said, ironically, to our host, and while 
speaking he carefully examined the birds 
and beast, “‘and the profession, which 
is not very paying to others, brings you 
in great profit. But, upon the soul of 
my mother, I prefer it to be you and 
not I to have such rare talents.” 

“ Truly 2?” interrupted the Corsican. 
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“ Truly,” continued Antonio, “I say 
it here frankly, as I think of it. Honest 
comfort is a good thing, and one is 
always better off in this world with a 
full pocket! Every time one goes to 
town one meets friends everywhere. 
Sometimes one drinks a bottle of old 
wine with André Cyulgi, the muleteer ; 
another time a good rost, to which 
Vincent, the smuggler, invites you ; but 
—will you believe me, Francesco, I am 
not ambitious to have such advantages. 
For me, although I haven’t a maravedis 
in my pocket, I would rather remain 
poor all my life and beg for my bread 
than become rich in your way. I should 
be afraid that the money I earned would 
one day burn my fingers. Look, 
monsieur, you who are a connoisseur,” 
speaking to me, “I take you for a 
judge ; look, please, at this young boar 
and these two fowls, and if one of them 
was, I don’t say is, killed with a rifle, 
but merely taken with a snare, may I 
at once lose my place and my name of 
huntsman !”’ 

At first I could not help smiling, so 
great was the loss which threatened my 
friend, the Baron de Pierpont, by this 
exclamation, but I obeyed the invitation 
extended to me, and in my turn examined 
the game. 

Not a grain of lead had touched the 
young boar, and his hair was not soiled 
by a drop of blood. Not a feather was 
missing from the two young ducks, and 
there was no trace of a shot in their 
bodies ! I noticed a peculiarity, and one 
which surprised me very much, however, 
especially as it was common to all three 
animals. This was that each one’s eyes 
looked as though they had been scooped 
out by a skilful and dexterous surgeon, 
presenting only a hideous cavity through 
which could te seen the brain, the skull 
being broken. 

“This is the state in which every 
piece of game enters here,’ Antonio 
hastened to tell me, while I questioned 
the poacher with a look, asking for an 
explanation of the wonder. “Isard, 
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hare, hazel-hen, heath-cock—every piece 
of game brought by Francesco to market 
in Argeles is deprived of both eyes. So 
I ask you frankly, must one not be blind, 
like those poor beasts, not to see and 
recognise the infallible marks made, not 
by the hand of man, but by Satan’s 
claw !”’ 


The attack was a lively one, and I 
congratulated myself inwardly on seeing 
my indiscreet companion so near the 
door, for I should have disliked a more 
serious dispute, but a burst of laughter 
from our host proved that this insult 
was to him only a pleasantry. 


“Poor man,” said he, disdainfully, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, following 
with his eyes the retreating figure of 
Antonio, who took the dogs to shelter. 
Then, turning to me, “ You are a good- 
hearted man, monsieur,” he added, 
“and you are not superstitious like that 
great booby, Perez, if I judge well from 
your speech. Stay then with me to- 
night. Without any ceremony I offer 
you supper and a bed. The storm 
increases, and you cannot think of 
departure. To-morrow morning, before 
the first light of day, we will rise quietly, 
leave this blockhead to his leaden sleep, 
and pay a visit to a daring companion 
who for four years has helped me in the 
chase.” 

“A friend ? 
with curiosity. 

“A poacher more dexterous than all 
the poachers of France and Spain 
together,’ answered Francesco without 
any hesitation. ‘But our expedition can 
be undertaken only under two conditions. 
The first is, that when we arrive there, 
no matter what happens, you will remain 
to my accomplice a silent and invisible 
spectator ; the second, when we return 
you must forget all you have seen, or 
at least must be discreet and not reveal 
the secret to any one. Do you accept 
this obligation ? ” 

“T accept everything,” I answered 
immediately, “and I promise you_to 


A comrade ?”’ I asked 
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observe faithfully everything you wish 
me to do.” 

“T am glad,” said he; ‘‘ you speak 
like a man; I don’t doubt you any 
longer. I am _ by reputation only 
Francesco Malatesta, the poacher, a 
person in the good graces of no one, as 
you see, and whose name is not pro- 
nounced without a certain fright among 
those timid children of the plain. Well, 
to-morrow, before sunrise, if you have 
the legs as well as the heart, I will guide 
you myself to the summit of those 
mountains by a pathway not often 
trampled by profane feet. There will 
appear before you another poacher more 
redoubtable than I—a true King of the 
mountain ! and there, in your presence, 
will be accomplished strange things 
which will explain to you the secret of 
my mysterious and terrible renown.” 

The return of Antonio, who entered 
at that moment, prevented him from 
telling me more. I hastened to inform 


my guide of the amiable invitation of 
our host to remain over night, and as the 
tempest had now burst in all its fury, 
Master Perez, good Christian though he 
was, seemed this time to pay less heed 


to his scruples. The sensation of 
comfort a man feels when he is sheltered 
from peril, the appetising look of the 
improvised repast, and finally the hunger 
which would be pleased with even a 
more modest supper, all disposed him 
to be indulgent. 

It was already dark when we left the 
table. Francesco, in whose eyes I read 
a signal, took advantage of the vacillating 
‘state of the huntsman, who had put his 
mouth a little too often to a certain 
leather flask containing Spanish wine, 
and conducted him to a small bedroom, 
where the dolt, only too glad to find a 
bed of fern, soon began to snore louder 
than he ever struck up to the flourish 
of the hunt. Then, coming immediately 
back to me, my host said, with cordial 
earnestness 

‘““ Here is my usual bedroom,” hanging 
up a kind of hammock lined with several 
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wolf-skins sewed together. ‘It is not 
a good exchange for a comfortable bed, 
perhaps, but I hope that, wrapped in 
the fur of this gentleman, whom I killed 
last winter ”’ (saying this he pulled from 
a closet a huge bear’s skin), “ you will 
be able to rest for two or three hours. 
You will need some sleep. As for me, 
I did not hunt to-day, so, if you will 
permit me, I will watch you while you 
sleep, sitting here, like a good burgeois 
at his fireside. I must also prepare 
supper for your dogs, whom that stupid 
Perez left to fast while he sleeps himself 
sober, and as our expedition makes it 
necessary to rise before dawn, I will 
take care to wake you in time.” 

I was hardly in the hammock of my 
host when, under the influence of the 
sweet warmth, in spite of the last squalls 
of the wind moaning under the door, I 
fell asleep, with hundreds of fantastical 
and whimsical dreams passing through 
my brain, all more or less referring to 
the different events of the past day. 
Sometimes I saw a troop of isards in 
the midst of a glacier, slipped from rock 
to rock, and had almost reached them 
when a_ bottomless precipice opened 
between me and them. Sometimes, 
unarmed, I followed a narrow, winding 
pathway, bordered on one side by a 
steep wall and on the other by an 
immense precipice. Then came un- 
expectedly a great bear, who walked 
along the same route, only from the 
other end. But, behold! a most un- 
expected occurrence—and what good 
breeding for a bear !—the animal, on 
approaching me, instead of contesting 
the passage, lay flat and invited me to 
pass over his back, so that, thanks to his 
complacency, I escaped the dreadful fall. 

“Why are you jumping about that 
way,” said my host, shaking me at the 
moiment when I was beginning another 
dream—‘ pardon the comparison—like 
a real sea-hog struggling in a fisherman’s 
net ? It’s three o’clock already, and if 
we wish to keep our appointment we 
have only about enough time... .” 
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I arose, hastily gathering together my 
confused ideas. We drank a small glass 
of old rum, which I took care to supply 
myself with before going to the hunt ; 
then, softly closing the door, in order 
not to wake Perez, we went out. 

The weather was glorious, as it almost 
always is after a storm, and by the light 
of the moon, which shone in all its’ 
splendour, I at first followed my guide 
quite easily. But soon the road became 
more difficult. There was a long ridge 
of half-bare rocks, rising in a sort of 
spiral, and when I saw these I must 
frankly say that I asked myself several 
times with secret uneasiness whether it 
was not a piece of temerity on my part 
to attempt such a trip under the guidance 
of an unknown man. 

In about an hour, however, we stopped, 
having finished our perilous ascent, and 
while Francesco freed himself of carbine 
and game-bag I looked at the scenery, 
which seemed to me very well chosen 
for the theatre of dramatic action. 
Around us extended a plateau of perhaps 
fifteen or twenty square feet, crowning 
the summit of the mountain. There was 
still some vegetation to be found, 
judging from the fine herb which 
carpeted the ground, and in one corner, 
between the fissures in a rock, rose a 
curious shrub which I recognised as an 
old larch-tree crushed by a thunder bolt. 

In the meantime the day began to 

break and we could distinguish objects 
all around us appearing from out the 
fantastic vagueness of the night, and 
assuming more decided and _ precise 
forms. It was evident that we were 
upon one of the highest peaks of the 
Pyrenees, for we dominated to a great 
extent the whole chain of mountains 
extending from the Mediterranean to the 
Bay of Biscay, and under our eyes 
stretched as in an amphitheatre an 
immense panorama which beggared 
description. 

‘Remember our agreement!” said 
my guide to me in a mysterious manner, 
returning after an absence of a few 
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moments. “‘ Hide with me behind this 
thicket, and from there observe every- 
thing in silence. The one whom we 
expect will come soon!” 

I opened my eyes wide as fortes: 
cochéres, but for a long time I waited in 
vain, comforting my mystified self by 
witnessing a glorious sunrise, when all 
at once the Corsican said to me in a 
low voice : 

“ Here it is!’ and at the same time 
he pointed to a small black point almost 
lost in the immensity of the heavens. 

The object was still vague and in- 
distinguishable, a something hovering 
the air, an almost imperceptible point 
like that which, in ‘ Robin Hood,’” 
Richard shows to Tony to make him 
realise the miraculous reach of his shot. 

But little by little the form became 
larger, developed itself, took on a shape, 
and before I had much time for reflection 
there appeared to me an eagle of 
enormous size swooping directly down 
on us, cutting the air as a skilful oarsman: 
cuts the wave, without precipitation, 
without effort, with scarcely a movement 
of the wings. 

He held in his claws a bird about the 
size of a chicken, which I soon recognised. 
as being a duck ; and passing just above: 
our heads, almost near enough to touch 
us in its flight, the eagle sank down in 
the midst of an enormous eyrie, situated. 
a few feet from our bush, which I had 
not yet noticed, as it was concealed by 
a rock under the spreading roots of a 
big oak-tree. 

“Well now, do you understand ? ” 
Francesco asked me in a_half-voice, 
unable to keep silence longer when he 
saw my surprise; ‘one more halbrun 
less on the Green Pond of the Marquis 
de Moncade! You see now whether 
they are right in caluminating me and 
saying, as did that idiot Antonio, that 
I have neither faith nor religion and have- 
made a secret pact with the devil! 
Stupid people !” 

“There is all my secret,’ he added, 
“and a few words will be sufficient now 
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““ WELL, WELL, MY LITTLE FRIENDS, LET US BE GOOD CHILDREN!” 
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to make everything perfectly clear. I 
don’t know whether or not you are 
acquainted with the habits of eagles, 
but I have observed more than twenty 
times that this bird, like the stork, builds 
its nest every year in the same place. 
This eagle is a female of the largest kind, 
who for four years has nested in this 
vicinity. Every year, when the little 
ones peeped out of the shell, I kill the 
male, sure that there will be another the 
next season, and taking advantage of 
the mother’s absence I fasten the two 
eaglets firmly in the nest by means of 
iron rings to which a chain is affixed. 
Thanks to that stratagem, their 
education, which is generally limited to 
thirty days, is extended for some months, 
and as their needs increase in proportion 
to the development of their forces, the 
more they grow the stronger they are, 
the more nourishment they need, and 
the more numerous are the excursions 
made by their purveyor—or, rather, 
mine—who hunts with zeal. 


Morning 
and evening I am here at my post, one 
hour before sunset and one hour before 


sunrise. I take care to fetch in my bag 
a few pounds of fresh meat, either a 
piece of mule or some other bait of that 
kind. I throw it to the hungry eaglets 
before the eagle has appeared, and as 
they are fed before she arrives, her claw 
laden with the precious booty, it is I 
who, after she has departed, take all the 
game, which is more embarrassing than 
useful to the brood.” 

He had not finished when we heard 
the heavy beating of wings. It was the 
royal bird slowly starting to fly. Hardly 
had she disappeared behind us, shooting 
majestically forth into space, in quest of 
new prey, when we ran _ together, 
Francesco and I, to the eyrie which she 
had just left. 

True, there were the two eaglets 
chained, who rose on seeing us, snapping 
their beaks with wild pride. Beside 
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them lay the duck intact. I did not 
care to carry it off, but the mountaineer 
made no hesitation about taking it, being 
accustomed to their habits. 


“Well, well, my little friends, let us 
be good children!” he said, stretching 
forth one hand as though to caress them, 
while rapidly taking up the duck with 
the other. ‘One more month of 
captivity and you are free!” 

It was a halbrun, ma foi! a young 
duck exactly like the two we had for 
supper the evening before. This was 
neither more nor less injured by the 
eagle than the others. It was attacked 
at the eyes—a wound very easy to 
explain, however, if I had remembered 
that all birds of prey, from the largest 
to the smallest, always first blind their 
victims. 

We went down the mountain by the 
same road which we ascended in the 
early morning. 


At the door of Francesco’s hut sat 
Master Antonio Perez, caressing his lime- 
hound with apparent indifference, but 
inwardly very uneasy on account of our 
long absence. On seeing us — and 
especially on seeing the accusing third 
duck which I showed him in triumph, 
his comical fright was again aroused, 
and he was about to speak, when I 
stopped him abruptly : 

“You must know, my poor Antonio,” 
I said, while shaking hands in farewell 
with our host, “that you are only an 
old visionary, less qualified to hold a 
gun than a distaff among the old gossip- 
ing women of your town. I don’t know 
whether or not you ever put your foot 
inside of an arena to fight the bull, but 
I do know that you are the biggest 
coward I ever met, and if I could have 
a wish for you, it would be that you 
might sometime become as good a hunts- 
man as Francesco Malatesta, here 
present, is a good Christian !” 
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AN ISLE 


OF GREECE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


A NIGHT or two ago, in the smoking- 
room of a friend, a rather curious thing 
was narrated to me by a well-known 


globe-trotter. I give it below as nearly 
as possible in his own words : 

In 1912, the year of that Agadir 
incident which to those who could read 
the signs of the times foreshadowed the 
tempest that two years later was to 
shake the world to its foundations, I 
was cruising with a friend in the 
Mediterranean and AZgean Seas. Not 
very far from Salonica is the wild coast 
towards which the yacht was headed, 
our intention being to have a few days 
after the woodcock which were there 
said to abound. 


Our informant was a_ youthful 
lieutenant on one of our country’s 
cruisers whom we had met in a café of 
the gay little town. We noticed several 
of Great Britain’s sailor-men strolling 
about Salonica’s one important street— 
the quayside—or rubbing shoulders with 
Jew and Greek in its brisk bazaars. 
Their struggles with the tongue of 
modern Greece was not much advantaged 
by the French of Stratford-atte-Bow with 
which they endeavoured to eke it out, 
but, nothing daunted, they laughed and 
joked and fraternised freely with the 
delighted populace. 

A pretty little town, Salonica, set 
amid really beautiful surroundings, but 
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with nothing of great interest to detain 
the voyager—in those days—so out we 
bore again and away over the gently 
rippling waves in search of our woodcock- 
haunted shore. 

In due course we found the shore— 
but not the woodcock. Perhaps the 
British Navy had accounted for them all. 
One thing, however, they had not 
despoiled and that was the teeming sea. 
I have never in my life had better fishing 
than in the blue waters of the bay in 
which we dropped anchor. A very fine 
bay it was, running far into the rocky 
coast, capable of giving harbourage to 
the biggest navies of Europe. Right in 
the middle of its mouth lay a tiny island 
around whose shores the fishing was 
first-rate: Bécasse de mer, all grey and 
silvery white, with a beak like unto that 
of the vanished woodcock; the regina, 
with zig-zag stripes of gorgeous hues; 
the murena, a dark-brown fish with 


yellow spots and flesh like the flesh of a 
soft, fat serpent; the dorade; the loup 


de mer; fish of a brilliant green, fish 
of a deep vermilion—the variety of our 
catch was infinite. 

In intervals of our strenuous sport we 
gazed with wondering admiration at the 
lovely little islet. For, to our thinking, 
the isles of Greece which we had _ hitherto 
seen were by no means all that ‘“‘ burning 
Sappho’’—and our own Byron—had 
“loved and sung.’’ The contours of 
their mountains were certainly fine, the 
colouring they assumed under varying 
light and shade was very wonderful, but 
they were hard and arid to a degree. 
Vegetation was sparse and of a sombre 
hue, almost the only flower we saw was 
the everlasting asphodel, in itself not 
a very attractive blossom. But for the 
halo thrown around it by the immortal 
line : ‘‘ Fields of fadeless asphodel,”’ Iam 
inclined to think that it would meet 
with but scant appreciation. And have 
I not read in some great authority that 
even this fame has been acquired under 
false pretences, that it is owing to a 
mistranslation of the Master’s words, 
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which in their original tongue were: 
“Fields of fadeless daffodil?’ This 
explanation commends itself to me 
greatly ! 

However, to return to the tiny isle 
of Greece which commanded our spacious 
bay. Not as its sister-islands did we 
behold it, hard and forbidding, but 
covered with sheets of bloom; it rose 
like a bouquet from the blue sea, the 
scent of a million flowers hovered round 
its shore. The ground sloped sharply 
upward and at regular intervals on the 
steep hillside rose terrace after terrace 
of stout masonry ; over their walls hung 
curtains of rose-coloured geranium, of 
banksia roses, white, crimson and pink, 
above them mimosa shook out its golden 
balls, and palm fronds waved gently to 
and fro. But our eyes searched in vain’ 
for the noble chateau which should have 
crowned this fair domain. 

We sought and obtained an explana- 
tion from the landlord of the inn which 
stood at the head of a little inlet round 
another angle of the coast. He smiled. 

“A curiosity indeed,” he said, in his 
halting French, “ but what will you ? 
It is an eccentric monsieur Américain 
who thinks to institute here a second 
Monte Carlo. The situation is equally 
beautiful, and far more secluded, he says. 
It will be a veritable paradise to which 
all the world will flock. Therefore does 
he construct terrace upon terrace on 
which the gay world may disport itself.’’ 

“But where is his casino ?”’ I asked. 
“Surely that is the first and most 
necessary part of his scheme.” 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 
“He says, monsieur, that first he plants 
the trees and flowers, so that they may 
be growing while the casino is building. 
What will you? Without doubt he is 
mad. Yes, yes, a millionaire—but mad.” 

And so we concluded the matter. 

The very next morning after our chat 
with the landlord our missing woodcock 
reappeared. What with their attractions 
and those of the marvellously tinted 
fish we found it quite difficult to tear 
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ourselves away from the neighbourhood 
of our little Grecian isle. 

I was rowing past its shores rather late 
one evening from a protracted péche, 
the moon had just risen and was casting 
a flood of silvery radiance over the still 
waters of the bay, one by one the stars 
came peeping out in the sapphire-blue 
sky. The soft air was filled with the 
fragrance of orange-blossom and mimosa 
from the millionaire’s gardens, not a 
sound broke the enchanted silence save 
the dip of my oars and the far-away 
tinkle of goats’ bells as their wearers 
stirred in their thorn-fenced enclosures 
on the steep hill-sides. 

So beautiful the night, it seemed quite 
natural that it should attune itself to 
music and song. Still it was a bit of a 
surprise when from the gardens of the 
island there rose on the scented air, in 
a fine baritone voice : 

“‘Am Abend wenn ich zu Ruhe geh’ 
Blick ich hinaus in die Nacht 

A pause—the sound of some one 
stepping into a boat, the creak of row- 
locks—then out from the ink-black 
shadow of a great rock shot a skiff. 
A stout gentleman sat in its cushioned 
stern ; as the boatman pulled out into 
the bay, again there uprose that lusty 
voice : 

“Und wenn ich die liebe Sternlein dann seh’ 
Die freundlich am Himmel wacht 

Could it be the mad _ millionaire ? 
Mad or no, millionaire or no, if he 
doesn’t answer to the name of Schmidt 
I’m a Dutchman! said I to myself, 
sara i... 

Well, that is all there is to the first 
part of my little tale. Its sequel I read, 
a week ago, in a letter from my friend 
and host whose yacht is again out upon 
those halcyon seas. Not so very halcyon, 
though, at this season of the year, nor 
is the pursuit of the wily woodcock his 
present little game. It is, however, an 
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even more exciting chase, he tells me, 
that search for suspected depéts from 
which enemy submarines obtain their 
supplies. Throughout the isles of Greece 
—and in a few other unspecified regions 
—he pursues it. ‘‘Great sport,” he 


says, “‘some day you'll hear—what you 
will hear’ Meanwhile what do you 
think was the last treasure trove ? 


Where do you think I am, now? You 
remember the mad millionaire and his 
blossoming isle—his casino gardens ? 
Well, to that spot and no other was I 
instructed, a few days ago, to repair ; 
I am writing in full view of it now. 
Yes, there it is rising like a big bouquet 
out of the blue sea; there are the 
terraces, one above the other in orderly 
succession. Over the stout stone walls 
roses are hanging in clusters, three years’ 
growth has been added to the mimosa 
and palm. But the casino is still con- 
spicuous by its absence —also the 
musical voice of Herr Schmidt no longer 
floats out from the orange-groves ; that 
gentleman and his friends departed in 
hot haste (so our friend, the landlord, 
tells me) a little while before our advent. 
Not, however, before having put a few 
finishing touches to their terraced garden. 
For upon exploration of the lovely spot 
we found—no, no depot, no store of 
provisions or of oil, Herr Schmidt had 
been too smart for us in that respect. 
But he had not been able to remove 
the solid, immensely thick, concrete 
floors behind the stout terrace walls, 
although he had spiked a gun which 
crouched among the roses. 

One gun only, the other emplacements 
were as yet unfilled—Herr Schmidt had 
evidently been a bit behindhand with 
his job. But certainly his Government 
is to be congratulated on its emissary’s 
horticultural skill, for he has made into 
a real beauty spot, a veritable gem of 
the ocean, this rocky little isle of Greece. 


A RECORD OF HUMBLE ADVENTURE 


BY ANDREW LANG 


Tuis article is really written to introduce 
the photographs by which it is illustrated, 
for I hope they will be considered 
interesting as well as instructive, the 
latter as affording evidence of what a 
thoroughly well-turned-out car is capable 
of accomplishing. The motorist who has 
met with more or less trying difficulties 
in a rutty lane in some civilised district 
may realise from these pictures that 
things might have been infinitely worse. 
Perhaps also a brief sketch of my humble 
career may be not quite without value 
as showing how by sticking it out a 
determined young man may get on in 
the world after travelling a rocky road. 
That is my apology for the few details 
which follow. 

My father was Dr. W. H. Lang, a 
brother of the late Andrew Lang. The 
Navy was selected as my future career, 
and after some glorious years of engine- 
driving, fighting, cricket, football, and 
little shooting, I entered one of 
Australia’s great public schools, the 
Melbourne Grammar School. Here more 
fighting was indulged in, and lots of 
rowing, with less book work. My father 
then sent me to Clifton College, Bristol, 
where swimming, rugger and cricket 
again had more attractions for me than 
books. After a couple of years at Clifton 
it was decided that a berth in a “ wind 
jammer ”’ was the place for me, so five 
months were put in on a training ship, 
after which I was presented with a ticket 
back to Australia, it being understood 
that my canoe was henceforth to be 
paddled by myself. 

A few months later found me working 
as a labourer in a big marine foundry at 
a Melbourne dock. A short experience 
of this was more than enough, and 


feeling sick of it I answered an 
advertisement for a motor cleaner at a 
small garage in Melbourne. Here my 
duties consisted of washing five to six 
cars a day, sweeping out the garage, 
answering the telephone and running 
messages, and all for the sum of 15s. 
per week. Out of that came 12s. 6d. 
for board, and 1s. per week to witness 
a glove fight. This was part of my creed 
and could not be missed. ls. 3d. was 
banked regularly each week. Tobacco 
and alcohol, of course, were out of the 
question. After putting in three months 
of cleaning, etc., I was taken off washing 
and put on to tyre repairs. By this time 
there must have been about thirty cars 
or soin the city. One day when business 
was slack the manager asked me to go 
out in a new 6h.p. De Dion with him. 
He took me into a small back street 
and gave me the wheel for half-an-hour. 
A few days after this some one came in 
who had a 6h.p. De Dion. He wanted 
to go to South Australia but could not 
find a man who would take it on, as 
there was a big desert to cross. The 
boss turned to me and said, “‘ Will you 
take it, Andrew?’ Of course I did, 
gladly. Although the journey was a 
nightmare in one way we had covered 
at the end of a fortnight 1,700 miles 
without one puncture or blow-out, and 
not one single involuntary engine stop. 
The struggle we had across the South 
Australian Desert! On the first day, 
or the third time a wheel had been in 
my hands, we drove for fourteen hours 
and the next day for twenty-one hours. 
It was a hard trial for a man, especially 
when he had to drive as if he had been 
at it all his life. If we travelled till 
11 p.m., and the owner decided to start 
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next day at 4 a.m., an hour earlier would 
find me out at the car, oiling, greasing 
and cleaning, to make sure all was in 
order. 

At the end of the trip the owner 
presented me with 10s., all for myself, 
and the firm gave me my usual 15s., 
so, for the fortnight, my earnings 
amounted to {2; but my knowledge 
had increased! When we left on that 
trip that car only had to stop once, 
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man who tried the car was calling on 
friends, and many of them proved to 
be relatives of mine who were all 
squatters in the district. Later on all 
the people bought cars from my 
employer—12/16h.p. Talbots—and _ it 
was my work to teach them to drive. 
During the summer my hands were full 
with hire work. In those days hiring 
was expensive, but “tips” were big 
and more than welcome. They generally 


DIAMENTINA GATES, THE WATER-SHED OF ALL AUSTRALIA’S BIG RIVERS. 


THE HOME OF DUCK, 


SNIPE, PELICAN, SPOON BILL, AND SWAN 


and this would have been for good and 


all. But on the return that car could 
be made to do anything. 

A week later I called on a new owner 
and started on at £1 per week as a driver 
on his hire cars. My first trip was 
through the western district of Victoria 
on a Qh.p. two-cylinder low-tension- 
ignition Clement-Talbot car, with four 
up and a ton of luggage. This trip 
proved a blessing in disguise, for the 


came along at the end of a trip by mail, 
in the form of a cheque. Hiring in 
winter usually reached a standstill, and 
so we went into the workshop and over- 
hauled our own cars. At this time there 
were three others with me and we palled 
up together. They were W. G. Hawker, 
W. Kemper, and W. Brosteed (now a 
commander in the R.N.A.S.). They have 
all done well in the flying game. Then 
the head driver left, and it was my luck 
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THIS TOOK FOUR TIRING DAYS OF CAREFUL PILOTING 


to get his job. There was an arrange- 
ment that the head driver always drove 
the Governor General when he required 


his car. The late Lord Northcote was 
the first Governor General to take up 
motoring in Australia, and his car was 
the first 12/16 h.p. Talbot brought out. 
My employer had presently an idea of 
attempting to put up a _ twenty-four 
hours’ record on country roads. This he 
did with a 10/12h.p. Humber. The 
mileage was 525; but the excitement of 
it all, and the preparing that car for the 
trip! Then my employer started record 
making from Melbourne to Sydney on 
Talbot cars. Those were days! We 
were all enthusiasts, and nothing was 
too much trouble. The excitement of 
preparing those cars will never be 
forgotten. 

The staff increased, and I had more 
leisure, so rowing again attracted me. 
The little spare time that was mine 
before this was spent at one of the 


leading boxing dens. My weight was 
9st. 41b., and, being keen, it was not 
long before the sport got a real hold on 
me; in fact, one or two of the leading 
lights were anxious for me to take it on 
professionally. This was at the time 
boxing had taken a turn for the better, 
and Squires was looming big at the 
time—on the horizon. Burns beat him 
later. By this time my salary was a 
very fair one indeed, and my banking 
account better still! Then came my 
downfall ? 

Blériot crossed the Channel. The 
accounts of his flight were too much for 
me, and there and then my next ambition 
was to learn to fly before leaving this 
earth for good. One day shortly after 
this a young squatter said to me: 

“Would you like to make money 
easily ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Well, put every penny, shirt and 
sock you have on Tulkeroo for the Cup.” 
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My knowledge of horse-racing and 
form was nil. My savings went on at 
8 to 1. If the horse won, a week later 
would find me on my way to Pau and 
to Blériot. In a field of thirty-five, 
Tulkeroo was beaten by a nose! That 
left me broke, but the ambition was 
just as strong as before. 

After the Cup my health was not too 
good, and so, at the end of five years, 
I got a berth as deck hand on a coastal 
vessel bound north. On the voyage we 
had a collision, but as luck would have 
it the other vessel sank. Brisbane 
appealed to me, so I decided to stay 
there. There were only about ten cars 
in Brisbane then. One day, pottering 
about looking for a job, a friend introduced 
me to a well-known Cambridge oarsman, 
a man who had rowed three years 
running in the ’Varsity Eight. This 


man had taken up 5,200 acres of country 
on the Darling Downs, seventy miles 


from the nearest town. He wanted a 
companion who could break in horses 
and use an axe, so he took me on for 
£1 per week and “tucker.” It was 
hard work, as we built a magnificent lot 
of stock yards—the finest for many 
miles round. Horse - breaking came 
naturally to me, and though we had a 
few good buckjumpers, our saddles stuck 
to us somehow. Let me tell you a buck- 
jumper is not to be compared with an 
aeroplane in a bad bumpy wind. The 
former is really a joke in comparison to 
the latter ! 

Upon arrival in Brisbane Mr. Dodwell 
gladly took me on to drive a brand new 
15 h.p. Talbot, the first in Queensland, 
overland to Sydney, a feat at that time 
that had only been attempted on one 
or two occasions. We got through all 
right. The owner then engaged me to 
drive the car back to Brisbane, ship to 
Cairns in North Queensland, and truck 


BUSHMEN SAID WE SHOULD NEVER CROSS THIS: 


IF THE ENGINE HAD STOPPED NOTHING COULD 
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DIGGING DOWN A SAND BANK ON THE TEMPLETON. THIS WAS 575 YARDS WIDE AND TOOK 
THREE DAYS TO CROSS. NOTE MY “ ALL’”’ ON EXTREME RIGHT 


CROSSING THE TREACHEROUS QUICK-SAND, BULLOO RIVER 
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BACKING OUT OF A JUMP-UP. WE RAN THROUGH HUNDREDS OF THESE 


BOULDERS, ADAVALE TO WINDORAH 
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inland, as the coastal ranges are im- 
passable by road. This was the first 
car seen in the Cairns district. The car 
was trucked to the Evnasleigh. The 
river of the same name was unfordable, 
being in flood and 12 feet deep at the 
crossing. Lower down was a railway 
viaduct, 420 yards long, built up of piles, 
spars and sleepers (trestles), on the top 
of a rocky waterfall. The drop from the 
top to the water level was just 70 feet, 
and when the town heard the motor-car 
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thought of going over. She had to be 
got on the top of a sleeper and then 
allowed to drop in between the next two. 
That was done; but the trouble was 
getting her out and on to the top of the 
next one without over-shooting and 
bumping into the next space. The 
clutch was one of the oldtypeand fierce, 
consequently she would jump out with 
a jerk and lump over three or four 
sleepers. The bouncing was terrible, and 
once or twice it looked a “sure thing 


ie 
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A QUARTER-OF-A-MILE OF PURE WHITE SAND. THIS TOOK SEVEN HOURS TO CROSS 


was going to be driven over this every 
man, woman, and child turned out to 
see the “fun ”’ as they called it. It is 
a mining town ; all the miners lined up 
and were betting on the result. Some 
said she must go over, and having laid 
odds that she would do so reckoned their 
money was as good as won. It was a 
miserable trip, as a man in sympathy 
with his car could not help feeling 
worried more for the car than at the 


” 


for a dead finish,” to use the miner’s 
expression. Finally it meant putting 
on the foot brake at the same moment 
that the clutch came in. Consequently 
the engine was frequently stopped. 
When this occurred it meant climbing 
over the dash and bonnet to start her 
up. When half-way over the train came 
along, and had to wait its turn fora 
change. After two-and-a-half hours of 
agony we got over safely. 
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Starting away early the next morning 
a cattle station forty miles away 
was reached for breakfast, and left 
immediately after, having forty miles to 
go to reach my final destination. Half- 
way there we encountered a creek with 
steep banks, but only about ten yards 
wide and two feet deep. Dropping into 
it slowly until the front wheels were 
about to climb out the throttle was 
suddenly opened. But the back wheels 
only churned round and gradually sank. 
It was quick sand! The front wheels 
had to be blocked and peggec s the 
back of the car had sunk s : down 
as to leave only the top . ; be 
visible. The clutch w: useless 
under water. The cri course 
it, 
r Jeverage and 
at the end 
ime out. 


diverted by felling a . 
then, with big sapling 
small ones for cordu 
of twenty-nine ho 


Thirty-two hours had elapsed by “ic 
time my stomach was_ replenisne4 
Hunger and the mosquitos — wh" 
seemed the size of swallows—-wer the 
chief drawbacks. 
Arriving back at Cit: 
return jourrey m: fi 
fish feed. On! 
curable as 
Great Bar 


by on the. 
rhought was a 
‘ish was pro- 
go out to the 
hteen miles away, 
to cate’ enty-four hours later 
an given by me for an 
ein on lugger, fitted with a 
tw . 10h.p. engine and sails. 
sys were secured to live on an 

.1 on the reef and fish. The catch 

a> kept alive in tanks, and the demand 
could not be supplied. It promised to 
be a big thing shortly, as my operations 
were extending into the central north. 
But one day fever seized me, and the 
doctor said if it was not my intention to. 


"HY WE CAME THROUGH WITHOUT A PUNCTURE OR BLOW OUT. 


TYRES WERE. 


CHANGED ROUND EVERY FIVE HUNDRED MILES 
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CLONCURRY MILK DELIVERY. NEEDLESS TO SAY THE “ SPIRIT’’ USED IS GOA‘’s 
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die the sooner the place was forgotten 
the better. That meant selling out at a 
dead loss. 

Arriving in Brisbane Mr. Dodwell 
employed me on the Government Trans- 
Continental Railway exploration trip. 
Starting off weighing 10st. 61b., my 
weight at the finish was 9st. 4]b. 
Fever got me again, work was terribly 
hard, and the food worse. The marvel 
to me was the car. There were two 
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from this my thoughts would wander to 
the Channel, and to the building wherein 
this wonderful Talbot car first sprung to 
life. And then a new ambition was born, 
and this was to go home and see the 
works and present the “ fathers’’ of 
this wonderful car with a book of 
photographs taken by myself during the 
trip. Mr. Alec Dodwell, my employer, 
had completed the building of his garage, 
and, as the Queensland public had shown 


RABBIT-FENCE INSPECTOR WITH HIS CAMEL TEAM. 


NOTE NATIVE GRAVE PERCHED 


UPON STICKS TO RIGHT 


boon companions to me on that trip, 
one the 15 h.p. Talbot (1909 model), and 
the stars. That car to me was almost 
human, and what she had to go through 
at times used fairly to wrench my heart. 
At nights, lying on the hard plains, too 
tired to sleep and hungry in the extreme, 
my thoughts often used to wander to 
different parts of the world. They 
always began with the car; then Biériot 
would come tearing over the plains ; 


what a car could do, he expected a boom 


in Talbot cars. He was right. In 1914 
the business had increased so much that, 
in spite of my having five assistants 
the strain was beginning to tell. 

It was thanks to the wonderful con- 
struction of the 12h/p. Talbot car that 
a record was established between Sydney 
and Brisbane over roads that in places 
were not roads. Very few cars could 
have stood up to the gruelling that the 
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OUR BACK TYRES AFTER 2,668 MILES 


‘Talbot got in the hands of Wynyard Joss 
and myself. Three hundred and eighty- 
four miles in thirteen hours, and 775 
miles in thirty-six hours over bush roads, 
mountains and streams is a wonderful 
performance for a 12h.p. car equipped 
ready for touring, less a glass screen. 
Whilst “ spelling ’’ in Melbourne, after 
the outbreak of war an offer reached 
me from the Overland Company, whose 
headquarters are in Brisbane. They 
were anxious for me to drive one of their 
new 35h.p. Overlands through Queens- 
land, without spare tyres or tubes, as 
an advertisement to show how light on 
tyres, petrol, and oil the 1915 car was. 
Crossing a dry creek in a desert the car 
became hopelessly stuck ; my water bag 
had somehow come adrift and was 
gone ; my last drink had been at 8a.m., 
and it was now twelve mid-day, i18 
degrees in the shade and 17} miles of 
pure sand to walk for water at the next 


town. This was accomplished, and, 
after being found after dark semi- 
delirious on the outskirts of the town, 
my old fever also set in; but five days 
in the local hospital soon put me right, 
and the car was got out with the aid of 
two men who drove me out in a trap. 
Just as things were beginning to look 
rosey, the first Australian casualty 
lists from the Dardanelles began to 
stream in. When one found so many 
friends amongst the killed and wounded it 
was almost unbearable. And so my wife 
and myself both agreed that my services 
should be offered to the War Office. 
August 6th, 1915, found me wending 
my way through the works of the Talbot 
Company. Here one little thing is worth 
mentioning. At the termination of the 
T.C.R. trip the directors of the Talbot 
Company very kindly presented me with 
a magnificent gold medal. It was always 
a dream of mine that upon my first 
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arrival at the works, instead of handing 
in my card, to send in the medal instead. 
This was done, but no one realised that 
an ambition of many years was at last 
being realised. There were many 


Upon that same afternoon my photo- 
graphs—those snapshots which had gone 
through so much awaiting this occasion, 
which accompany this article and have 
travelled thousands and thousands of 


A CLEVER REPAIR ON ONE OF COBB’S MAIL COACHES 


flutterings of the heart during the 
morning that was spent in the works, 
and it was an eye-opener and a marvel 
to me, and seemed too good to be true. 


miles—were at last handed to a 
photographer. 

On August 22nd, 1915, the Royal Aero 
Club granted me my aviation certificate. 
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CHARGER—ENGLISH 


REMOUNTS—HOW 


THEY ARE BOUGHT AND TRAINED 


BY J. B. ROBERTSON 


SOME four or five years back a writer 
on engineering topics described the 
eighteenth century as the age of horses, 
the nineteenth as a period of enlighten- 
ment and transition, and the twentieth 
century as the age of mechanics. Except 
as a somewhat expensive and at times 
very troublesome toy, man, he affirmed, 
in the near future would have no further 
need for his single-toed friend. Pedantic 
sanitary reformers read learned dis- 
sertations with the object of showing 
that the horse should be banished from 
all towns and cities. Partly owing to 
these representations and partly owing 
to increasing unfamiliarity, the great 
B.P. had begun to look askance at any 
equine dwellers in its midst. Even the 


profession which in the past owed so 
much to the horse had begun to desert 


him. The coming veterinarian, one 
gathered from the journals of the pro- 
fession, must needs be a guardian of 
public health, a sort of glorified 
nuisance-inspector skilled in the 
examination of cows’ udders and the 
detection of the elusive tubercle bacillus 
in the morning milk or the workman’s 
Sunday joint. The events of the last 
eighteen months have shown, however, 
that, so far from the horse’s end being 
in sight, he still stands revealed as an 
indispensable national asset. Notwith- 
standing the enormous number of motor 
vehicles now used in warfare, the British 
Government since the outbreak of 
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REMOUNTS—HOW THEY ARE BOUGHT AND TRAINED 


hostilities has purchased approximately 
600,000 horses and 170,000 mules. The 
contribution of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the total number of horses bought 
has been about 150,000, of which Ireland 
has contributed 23,000, a figure which 
falls below the number of horses exported 
from Ireland to Great Britain in 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, which were, 
respectively, 31,800, 31,500, 34,700, and 
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horses required by the War Office and 
a far larger proportion of artillery horses 
than we have been able to supply. In 
connection with the riding horses Great 
Britain and Ireland, incredible as it may 
seem, has not failed so much in point 
of numbers as in point of suitability for 
military requirements. The disquieting 
feature here is that a great quantity of 
rubbish—nondescripts of no particular 
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36,490. Scotland, not being a_ horse- 
breeding country, furnished but an in- 
significant portion of the grand total. 
Many people have a hazy sort of notion 
that, had we exercised forethought in 
past years, we might have bred horses in 
sufficient numbers to meet even the 
present emergency. That, however, 
would have been a well-nigh impossible 
task; but we certainly ought, as a 
sporting nation, to have been capable 
of furnishing the whole of the riding 


Unfortu- 


type—have been produced. 
nately during the early days of the war 
part of this most undesirable material 
was purchased on behalf of the Govern- 
ment under the mistaken notion that 
anything was good enough to carry a 


soldier. It is hardly overstating the. 
case to affirm that whilst the United 
Kingdom breeds the best horses in the 
world it also produces some of the very 
worst. We were fortunate, indeed, in 
having within reach a class of horse 
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which certain social reformers were wont 
to describe as mere playthings of the 
idle rich, and these, the contents of 
hunting stables, were the great redeeming 
feature in the equine section of the 
first Expeditionary Force. It is a well- 
known fact that for some years before 
the outbreak of the war the supply of 
good hunters was not equal to the 
demand. As a point of national policy 
even the social reformer has begun to 
recognise that it is imperative that the 
output of this class of animal should 
be increased, and that racing and hunting 
are the bedrock foundations of the 
light-horse breeding industry. 

I do not propose, however, in the 
present article to enter upon an inquiry 
how we may very appreciably increase 
the output of the hunter and his close 
relative, the trooper, but to describe 
the widely different classes of horses and 
mules used for military purposes and to 
give some idea how these animals have 
been acquired by the Government. It 


does not seem to be generally recognised 
that the term “‘ remount ”’ covers a very 
wide field; and hence before discussing 
breeding to meet military requirements 
it may be just as well to give a little 


detailed information concerning the 
various remounts belonging to the horse 
family—in other words horses and mules. 

The horses in the first place fall into 
three main groups, namely, riders, 
draught and pack. It is customary to 
designate riding horses by the letter 
“R” which is branded in front of a 
horse’s army number on one of his feet. 
In like manner draught horses are 
branded “ D,” and the pack ponies “ P.”’ 
The riders, in their turn, are broadly 
differentiated into ‘“ Riders No. 1,” 
“Riders No. 2,” and “ Riders No. 3.” 
These classes are briefly referred to as 
“KK. 4," "RR. 2” and “RB. 3." tn onder 
to qualify as an “R.1” the remount 
should measure at least 15 hands 1 inch 
under the standard, show some breeding, 
and at least fair weight-carrying ability. 
According to his quality, style, and 
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action an “R.1” may be either a 
cavalry charger, a trooper, or, if on the 
common side, an artillery rider. In 
some remount depots it is customary to 
include the artillery riders among the 
light draught, to be described presently, 
they being, in fact, stoutly-made animals, 
not without considerable riding character, 
which can be used in draught if 
necessary. 

The height of an “ R.2” ranges from 
14 hands 2 inches to 15 hands and ?inch, 
whilst any riding cob under 14 hands 
2 inches is classified as an “R. 3.” 
Included also in the “ R.2” group are 
those horses which stand 15 hands 1 inch 
or over, but whose conformation and 
action fall below the cavalry standard. 
The “ R.2’s” in their turn are sub- 
divided according to quality into 
infantry officers’ chargers and yeomanry 
troopers. Except in point of height and 
price, strictly speaking, there should be 
no difference in the anatomical conforma- 
tion of an ‘‘ R.1” and an “ R. 2,” but 
in actual practice the “R.2” group 
includes a variety of types, ranging, as 
it does, from a blood pony to that most 
detestable of rides, the high-stepping 
hackney. 

The function of the “R.3” is to 
carry an infantry captain who commands 
a double company, and not infrequently 
he is issued for the use of members of 
the R.A.M.C. Though on the whole very 
useful and truly-made little animals, 
they have not attained the popularity 
in the service they deserve. The infantry 
company commander, not infrequently 
being of pretty ample proportions, con- 
siders that he presents rather an un- 
dignified appearance when mounted 
on one of these small cobs. In conse- 
quence of this, and of their being of 
small use in trench warfare, these little 
riding horses, which are mostly Welsh, 
are no longer purchased. 

The draught horses are divided into 
two classes, light draught and heavy 
draught. The light draughts are again 
sub-divided into two groups, the more 
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shapely and active animals being 
labelled “L.D.1” and used for 
artillery, whilst the commoner light 
draught horses work in the ammunition 
and transport waggons and are known 
as L.D. There is a special class 
of “ L.D. 1” earmarked for Royal Horse 
Artillery, to which I have just made 
brief reference under the heading of 
artillery rider. The ideal animal for 
Royal Horse Artillery is the old-fashioned 
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Here the type is essentially draught. 
Not being called to work at a greater 
pace than a trot, weight-moving capacity 
is more essential than speed. In fact, 
provided a gunner has sufficient courage 
and activity, he can hardly be too 
weighty for the wheel-place in a field-gun, 
and though the centres and leaders need 
not be quite so hefty, they should also 
scale well. As regards height, 15 hands 
2 inches should be the minimum. 
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butty, weight-carrying hunter of not 
less than sixteen hands high, too slow, 
perhaps, for the Shires, but a great horse 
with harriers and very useful in the 
wheel of a team or between the shafts 
of the luggage cart. Since the retreat 
from Mons, however, there has been 
practically no call for R.H.A., whose 
function, I need hardly say, is to operate 
in conjunction with cavalry. 

Horses to pull field guns, on the 
contrary, have been in constant demand. 


Indeed, most artillery officers prefer a 
horse of 16 hands and built in proportion. 
In the production of this stamp of horse 
breeders in the United Kingdem have 
failed to cover themselves with dis- 
tinction. The English horse of sufficient 
weight is almost invariably a coarse, 
hairy-legged beast, purely “carty” in 
extraction, and lacking both in activity 
and endurance. Fortunately the United 
States have been able to provide us with 
very many thousands of the desired type 
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of artillery horse above mentioned. 
Among these are many mares, which 
it is to be hoped will be available for 
breeding purposes after the war. _ 

In the heavy-draught group come the 
Shires and Clydesdales, or, indeed, a 
draught horse of any description which 
scales not less than 14cwt. One of the 
functions of the heavy draught is to 
move the 4.7 guns, eight horses being 
attached to each piece. Any gun heavier 
than a 4.7 is pulled from place to place 
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weight-shifter when in health, but he has 
an aptitude for falling a prey to divers 
ailments, and has but feeble recuperative 
power. In short, he is a bad campaigner 
and a constant source of anxiety to those 
who have the misfortune to deal with 
him in large numbers. With almost 
negligible exceptions, all the H.D. 
remounts have been purchased in 
Scotland or Wales, and the supply has 
been at least equal to the official 
demand. 


CHARGER—U.S.A. 


by mechanical and not horse traction. 
Though thousands of Shires and a lesser 
number of Clydesdales have been bought 
by the Government since the commence- 
ment of the war, it is a moot point 
whether their purchase on so extensive 
a scale has not been rather a mistake. 
Their initial cost has been very high— 
at one time as much as £90 a head was 
paid—and the death-rate from sickness 
comparatively heavy. It is readily 
granted that the Shire is a fine 


NOTE THE LETTER U BRANDED ON SHOULDER 


Mules bought for the Army vary very 
considerably in height and weight. Those 
under 15 hands high have toa very great 
extent superseded pack ponies, and are 
principally used for carrying boxes of 
ammunition from the transport-waggons 


to the firing-line. Mules of 15 hands or 
over are used for both artillery and 
transport. Some few measure as much 
as 17 hands high and weigh 13cwt., 
but the average height of the draught 
mule is about 15 hands 23 inches, and his 
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weight 10 cwt. when in good condition. 
Having regard to his comparatively 
slight physique, it is astonishing the 
weight a mule can move after he has 
been properly trained. The psychology 
of the mule is, however, very peculiar. 
He is essentially more of a gregarious 
animal than the horse, and is disinclined 
to exert himself in any desired direction 
if separated from his fellows. Failure 
to recognise this has been the cause of 
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pulling a larger percentage of their body- 
weight. Hardy and sweating but little 
at work, and then only at the base of 
the ears, mules do not readily take 
chills, and hence do better than horses 
when picketed out in the open. But 
though he seldom suffers from sickness, 
when a mule is out of sorts he makes 
the very most of it. In the degree of 
resemblance respectively to their ass 
sires and mare dams individual hybrids 
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much loss of temper on the part of his 
attendants, whilst the mule has earned 
a reputation for stubbornness and general 
cussedness which he does not altogether 
deserve. Not infrequently a mule which 
is quite intractable when ridden singly 
will do his bit with the best in any place 
in a gun or waggon team, and, on the 
whole, six or eight mules will work with 
more approach to unison than the same 
number of horses, bring also capable of 
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vary very considerably ; but, as a rule, 
those from coarse-bred dams show the 
greater bias to the side of the ass. This 
is particularly noticeable in the length 
of ear, the texture of the coat, and the 
ass-like bray, due to the larynx following 
that of the ass in construction. It has 
been suggested that mule-breeding should 
be practised on a pretty extensive scale 
in this country, but, as all the energies 
of private breeders and the Government 
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will be fully taxed to maintain the 
horse-supply, it is manifestly our best 
policy to purchase such mules as may 
be required for military purposes. 

Having now given some indication of 
the various types of remounts employed 
in the present war, it may be of interest 
if I add some information as to how they 
have been purchased. 

In peace-time the modest requirements 
of the Service (excluding India) were 
some 3,000 horses per annum, and these 
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and maintain in good working condition 
a given number of horses of a type and 
standard approved by the Deputy- 
Assistant Director of Remounts of the 
district, such horses to become the 
property of the War Office at a fixed 
sum per head on mobilisation, or at 
any time they might be required in a 
case of National emergency. Originally 
the Government paid the sum of ten 
shillings per head on horses of all classes 
which were designated registered horses. 
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were met by the purchases of three very 
able and experienced officers who always 
managed to get hold of very excellent 
material at an exceedingly reasonable 
price. But, in addition to the horses 
actually bought, the War Office had a 
lien on a fairly large number of horses 
under the respective schemes of subsidy 
and registration. Under these schemes 
the owners of horses contracted with the 
Government, in recognition of receiving 
a fixed sum per head per annum, to keep 


In order to encourage the breeding and 
retention throughout the country of a 
stamp of horse suitable for artillery 
the new scheme of subsidy came into 
force in February, 1913. Under this 
scheme the sum of £4 per head per annum 
was paid in six-monthly instalments to 
owners of horses of approved type 
between the ages of six and ten years 
on the conditions above stated. Horses 
not considered suitable for light-draught 
artillery but answerable for other 
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purposes’ might be registered but not 
subsidised. The prices payable ranged 
in both sections from £30 to £70, and 
were determined by the average value 
of the horses in any given stud. An 
owner was not, however, permitted to 
receive subsidy for more than 60 per 
cent.; that is to say, if a railway 


company, for example, had 100 parcel- 
vanners in a certain stud no more than 
sixty would be taken at the price stated 
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not been approved by the remount officer 
and which were quite impossible for 
army purposes. 

Unfortunately in some instances the 
additional buyers who had _ been 
appointed to act on mobilisation were 
hardly fitted for their duty. Though 
fully empowered to refuse any horse 
in a subsidised stud on account of its 
not coming up to the requisite standard, 
not complying with the age limit, 
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in the agreement, but the buyer told off 
to select the horses would have 100 before 
him from which to choose. 

On paper the subsidy scheme was 
quite sound. In actuai practice it 
proved a failure. As no system of 
identification was adopted, it not 
infrequently happened that when job- 
masters or livery-stable-keepers were 
called upon to produce the horses at 
the time of mobilisation they brought 
forth a collection of animals which had 
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or owing to its rejection by the 
accompanying veterinary surgeon, they 
only too often accepted anything and 
everything which was presented to them 
as a subsidised horse. As a consequence 
as much as £50 per head was paid for 
horses which could have been bought 
for £20 in the open market. But it may 
be asked how it came about that the 
Deputy Assistant Director of Remounts 
subsidised a stud of horses containing 
so much unsuitable material. The 
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explanation is simple. An owner who 
proposed to subsidise knew when he 
might expect a visit from the remount 
officer. An opportunity thus occurred 
for window-dressing, and, by the time 
the officer arrived, the swept and 
garnished stables contained a varying 
number of good and suitable horses, 
some few of which might be the actual 
property of the stud-master, but others, 
there is good reason to believe, were 
in many instances borrowed for the 
occasion. Favourably impressed with 
what he saw, the officer, on being 
assured that the horses before him 
represented an average sample of the 
owner’s whole stud, arranged the 
purchase-price and agreed to subsidise 
a certain number. In this I do not 
mean to imply that the stud-owner, like 
Dirk Hatteraick, was intentionally half 
smuggler, half pirate, and wholly villain. 
Not improbably he had an idea that in 
the (to him) unlikely event of the horses 
ever being required he would be able 


to purchase a sufficiency to fulfil his 


contract. In no circumstances did he 
ever dream that he would fail to make 
good, and thus render himself liable to 
a penalty of £50 a head for each deficiency 
when called upon to produce the horses. 
All thought, and many in the North said, 
“It was money for nowt.” 

Still, notwithstanding its defects, the 
subsidy scheme might have been satis- 
factorily worked had each horse in a 
subsidised stud been accurately 
registered with a minute record of his 
colour, markings, height, age, and class. 
In future it is most imperative that 
this should be done if the scheme of 
subsidy is continued. 

Unfortunately some of the additional 
buyers were not more happy when they 
purchased in the open market than in 
the selection of subsidised horses. In 
August, 1914, they entered into mad com- 
petition with even more inexperienced 
Territorial officers who most unwisely 
were deputed to buy horses for their 
respective units with the idea of bringing 
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them up to war strength at the earliest 
possible moment. Quantity, not quality, 
was the watchword, and by this mis- 
guided zeal it happened that by the end 
of August, 1914, several of the mobilised 
units and the newly-formed remount 
depéts contained a large percentage of 
worthless rubbish, much of which was 
cast and sold or destroyed. With com- 
mendable promptitude the War Office 
now stopped all purchasing by the 
Territorials, and later made some changes 
in the personnel of their own buyers. 
As an additional safeguard, horses sent 
into remount depéts by purchasers were 
subjected to re-examination, and any 
palpably unsound or unsuitable were, or 
ought to have been, returned. 

As time went on, however, it became 
painfully evident that the supply of 
good riding and artillery horses bred in 
the United Kingdom, and old enough 
for service, was drawing to an end. 
Before general purchasing ceased at the 
end of July last year (only a few heavy- 
draught horses have since been bought). 
the artillery remounts in particular were 
of very poor class and ridiculously dear. 
With rare exceptions they fell below the: 
standard of the imported North American 
horses or the Argentines which had been 
imported privately and purchased for 
the War Office in this country. And yet 
the returns of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for June, 1915, show that 
249,000 horses, other than those used 
for agricultural purposes, unbroken 
horses, stallions, and brood mares, 
remained in England and Wales at that 
date. But, as quite frequently 50 per 
cent. of the horses latterly shown to 
purchasers of remounts would be rejected 
and on several occasions the whole lot 
would be turned down, one is on pretty 
sure ground in concluding that, exclusive 
of the limited number of horses now 
being used as hunters, a very large 
percentage of this 249,000 is composed 
of misshapen under-bred nondescripts. 
The high incidence of horses worthless 
for riding purposes in the total is 
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attributable to a variety of causes. In 
the foremost place is the ridiculously 
small use made of thoroughbred sires 
during the last forty or fifty years. The 
hackney craze, which reached its zenith 
twelve to fifteen years ago, worked 
incalculable harm, inasmuch as it was 
the means of obliterating many of the 
good old half-bred strains in the northern 
and eastern counties. Then, again, the 
clean-legged agricultural mares which at 
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prescience been shown as in the Remount 
Office. As far back as the autumn of 
1914 Purchasing Remount Commissions 
were despatched to Canada and the 
United States, and very large depéts 
were constructed for the reception of 
overseas horses at Lathom Park, near 
Ormskirk, and at Shirehampton, close 
to the Bristol Channel. By the first 
week in November, 1914, shipments of 
horses, mostly bought in Canada, began 
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one time were numerous in northern 
England have given place to the Shires 
and Clydesdales. The loss of these 
mares has had a very adverse effect on 
the production of artillery horses as well 
as riders of the stronger type. 

The failure of the supply of English 
horses, though disastrous from the point 
of political economy, has not, however, 
been of practical consequence in the 
conduct of the war. In no other 
Government department has so much 
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to arrive in this country, and since that 
date heavy and regular consignments 
of remounts have been shipped across 
from the United States, and lighter and 
less frequent ones from Canada. By 
a singular anomaly, all horses from the 
North-American Continent from force 
of habit continue to pass under the 
designation of Canadians, whereas the 
proportion of Canadian horses which 
have been sent over is exceedingly small. 
The early consignments left much to be 
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desired. The draught horses lacked 
weight," and many of the riders were 
mere weedy little bronchos. But later 
the draught horses from the States, on 
the whole, proved very satisfactory. 
The riding horses, too, taken all round, 
turned out a decided though unexpected 
success. In dealing with such large 
numbers a percentage of wasters was 
perhaps inevitable, but, on the other 
hand, many high-class horses up to 
weight and showing a good deal of blood 
have from time to time been sent over, 
and, after being schooled, have made 
excellent chargers. 

The system of purchasing in Canada 
and the United States has not been 
uniform. In Canada the members of 
the Purchasing Commission act as free 
lances, and buy from whom they please, 
whereas in the States both horses and 
mules have been bought through two 
large Commission firms who contract to 
supply a given number of each class at 


a flat rate per head. These commission 
firms have a very large number of buyers 
at work in every horse and mule-breeding 


State in the Union. The animals after 
purchase are sent to one of the great 
collecting depédts, such as Kansas City, 
East St. Louis, or Nashville, and are 
there inspected by members of the 
Remount Commission and by the British 
Government’s examining veterinary 
surgeons. Horses or mules which from 
one cause or another are rejected, are 
next shown to representatives of the 
French and Italian Governments, who 
pay a lower rate per head. After being 
taken over, the remounts pass into other 
depots under the direct control of Major- 
General Sir Frederick Benson, the head 
of the British Remount Commission in 
America, and from thence are dispatched 
to the ports of embarkation. As might 
be anticipated, the mortality during the 
ocean trips, and the condition in which 
the horses arrive, differ very greatly. 
Much depends on the construction of 
the transport, the nature of the voyage, 
and the vigilance of the conducting 
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veterinary surgeon. Some horses, though 
soft, arrive full of flesh, whilst others 
land absolute wrecks, and rebuilding 
them up is a lengthy process. But, 
taken all round, these trans-Atlantic 
horses show wonderful recuperative 
power and hardiness of constitution. 

After being disembarked, the new 
arrivals proceed to one of the large 
reception depdts, those which land at 
Liverpool going to Lathom Park, and 
those shipped to the head of the Bristol 
Channel to Shirehampton. In addition, 
there are reception depédts for mules 
in the neighbourhood of Taunton. 
These were described a few months 
since in this magazine. Both horses 
and mules, if not actually sick, are 
next tested for glanders by the hypo- 
dermic injection of mallein, and the 
non-reacters (the percentage which fail 
to pass the test is exceedingly small) are 
in the course of a few days distributed 
in one or other of the following ways: 
(a) To training squadrons and training: 
depots, (b) to reserve artillery brigades, 
(c) to depéts which merely condition 
horses, (d) to civilian allottees. The 
horses sent to (c) and (d) after three to 
five weeks residence are transferred to 
training depots to be finished off. 

On their arrival at a training depot 
the horses are classified, registered, and 
branded on the hoof with a serial Army 
number. During the more temperate 
months of the year and in those depéts 
in which facilities are available it is 
advisable to turn the new arrivals— 
separating riders from draught—loose 
in paddocks and allow them three feeds 
of oats daily and also hay. Paddocks 
in constant use, I need hardly say, 
become pretty bare, but to keep them 
as sweet as possible the horse manure 
should be taken up daily. In dry 
weather the horses eat their oats off the 
ground, but if in wet weather the surface 
becomes pasty, recourse must be had to 
feeding-troughs to avoid waste. Blood- 
stock breeders may be horrified to learn 
that a four-acre paddock accommodated 
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successive relays of forty to fifty head 
of horses from April to the end of 
October. 

In the course of a week or ten days 
the occupants of the paddocks are sorted, 
the fitter ones being taken up, stabled, 


THE STOCKS IN USE, 
AND THE HIND-FOOT ARE 


shod, handled, and led out for exercise 
for a few days and then backed. Those 
which are fairly tractable—draught and 
riders alike, but in separate detachments 
—now commence to do steady pro- 
gressive work in pairs, being ridden and 
led at exercise on alternate days. 
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Experience shows that too great care at 
this stage cannot be taken. There must 
be no long, trailing walks, and trotting 
is also taboo, the sequel to even moderate 
exertion frequently being high tempera- 
ture and sometimes pneumonia. But 


THOUGH NOT CLEARLY APPARENT IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, BOTH FORE-FEET 
SHACKLED DOWN TO RINGS IN THE PLATFORM 


during the third week of their training, 
all being well, riders are allowed to jog 
along for half-a-mile at a time, and the 
draught horses begin their education in 
harness, first in pairs alongside an old 
stager and later as wheelers, centres or 


leaders, in postillion teams of six. As 
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soon as they become hard, big, and 
round they begin to work in earnest, 
hauling forage into the depét, manure 
on to farms in the neighbourhood, and 
also moving any War Office stores to 
and from the railway station to units 
in the vicinity of the remount depdt. 
An important phase ot the artillery 
horse’s education is to start a load when 
the wheels have sunk half-way up to the 
axles in soft ground; and it is here that 
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least every second day and cantered 
right-handed, left-handed, and also in 
a figure of eight. At this stage horses 
likely to make chargers and officers’ cobs 
are singled out and specially educated. 
The chargers and the best of the troopers 
are well schooled over fences, and, in 
fact, do pretty much the same sort of 
work as a point-to-point horse. 

During the winter months the same 
course of training is adopted except that 


GALVAYNING 


A ROGUE 


USUALLY THE HEAD IS DRAWN ABOUT 12 INCHES NEARER THE TAIL 


haulage of manure on to the land through 
narrow and deep gateways proves such 
a good education for a gun-team. Asa 
rule the American draught horses are 
wonderful ‘‘ doers,’ and in from six to 
eight weeks after their arrival at the 
depét they are fit for active service 


abroad. A somewhat shorter period 
suffices for home service. 

As soon as the riders begin to get 
their heads and tails up and handle 
pretty well they are ridden singly at 


the horses are not turned out on arrival, 
and that all are either partly or wholly 
clipped as well as trimmed. 

The bulk of the American horses, 
though somewhat nervous, are tractable 
enough as soon as they gain confidence, 
but in almost every batch received there 
is a varying percentage of exceedingly 
tough propositions—horses perhaps six 
years old, or over, straight from a 
Western or Texan ranch, absolutely 
unbroken and unhandled, and endowed 
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with all the offensive and defensive 
properties of a Prairie rogue. As it is 
impossible to shoe or even groom them 
in the ordinary way, they first experience 
the restraining power of man through 
the medium of the stocks, in which, if 
a horse is properly secured, he can neither 
hurt himself nor those around him, and 
even the most vicious brute can be shod 
and handled without any difficulty. 
After the outlaw has been shod on his 
fore-feet a rope with a ring at the end 
is plaited in his tail. The head-collar 
shank is run through the ring preparatory 
to being drawn tight and fastened as 
soon as the horse is released from the 
stocks. By this, the Galvayne method, 
if the horse moves at all, he must turn 
round in a small circle. But whether he 


turns round or stands still, three or 
four men, with long bamboo poles, well 
padded at the ends, “ third-hand”’ him 
all over until such time as he ceases 
striking at the poles with his fore feet or 
lashing out at them with his hind ones. 


In no circumstances should the horse 
be belaboured with the poles, but the 
operators should keep gently passing | 
them over the touchy spots of his 
anatomy. Probably he will squeal with 
rage at first and make most violent 
attacks on his bamboo enemies. But 
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all to no purpose, for as soon as he 
knocks one out there is another in the 
same place. Usually two bamboo 
lessons gentle him so that he may be 
groomed with circumspection, but some 
horses require many lessons. A few 
remain incorrigible, and are liable to 
“down ”’ a man with their fore feet if 
approached suddenly or upset in any 
way. 

Backing the rogue is the next process, 
and as he has absolutely no mouth, and 
as if of the coarser and stronger type he 
is almost sure to buck himself down, a 
well-constructed dumb-jockey makes the 
best of rough-riders. The dumb-jockey 
and his saddle should be adjusted if 
possible in the stocks, and, if facilities 
are available, the horse should be turned 
loose in a cinder-yard or paddock out 
of which he cannot jump. Failing this, 
he should be controlled by a long lunge- 
cord at the end of which are three or 
four strong men. So long as the girths 
and crupper hold, the jockey remains a 
fixture, and as soon as the horse stops 
bucking, side-reins and a mouthing-bit 
are brought into requisition, and the 
horse is thus driven about daily with 
the dumb-jockey on his back until such 
time as he has been bitted sufficiently 
to be rideable. 
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THE TAMING 


OF TATIANA 


BY BERNARD HAMILTON 


It was a pleasant June evening in the 
year of grace 1914. Two young people 
were sitting near a tennis-court in a 
Russian country garden. 

‘“ Really, Serge, it is not at all nice 
of you,” said the girl petulantly. ‘“‘ Of 
course I like you well enough in a sisterly 
sort of way, which is natural since we 
have grown up together, but I shouldn’t 
dream of marrying you. Fancy marrying 
a man one can beat at tennis! The man 
I marry will have to be my master in 
everything, in everything, do you hear ? 
But you’’—she made a pretty gesture 
of disdain, ‘‘ you are not much more 
than a tailor’s model.”’ 

The man flushed angrily but made no 
reply. 

“Well! Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” the girl continued. ‘“ Have 
you thought what other people would 
say? A mariage de convenance. You 
are an only son, I an only daughter. 
Our parents’ estates adjoin. Separately 
they are not worth a great deal. Together 
they would make a handsome property. 
Oh! it is all very obvious, isn’t it? 
No doubt this little arrangement had 
been well thought out by you. I con- 
gratulate you on your prudence.” 

Serge Lyavine rose and bowed stiffly. 
“ T regret that I cannot congratulate you 
on your manners, Tatiana,” he said. “I 
have paid you the highest compliment 


an honourable man can pay to a woman, 
and you bully me as if I had tried to 
Suppose I take you 


steal your purse. 
to your mother.” 

“ Thank you. 
said Tatiana. 

She jumped up and walked quickly 
towards two old ladies who were chatting 
over their tea cups in the shade of a 
birch tree. The man looked after her, 
a sharp pain rankling in his breast. Then 
he strode away to the stables, and a few 
minutes later was galloping furiously out 
into the steppes. 

Tatiana Hvostova was a very wilful 
young person, wilful as only a pretty 
girl can afford to be. In Petersburg 
society her fresh beauty and utter dis- 
regard of convention had caused a great 
deal of comment during the past winter. 
The men had hovered round her like 
moths about a candle, only to singe 
their wings. Match-making mammas 
were in despair. ‘“‘ One can’t imagine 
what people admire in her,” they agreed. 
“Her mouth is so large and her nose— 
well! And she has the manners of a 
trooper.”’ 

To some extent they were right. 
Tatiana’s features were certainly very 
irregular, but only a jealous woman 
would quarrel with the fact. It made no 
difference to her extraordinary charm, 
except perhaps to enhance it. And the 


I will go by myself,”’ 
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aforesaid mammas forgot to mention 
that a combination of chestnut hair with 
shining black eyes and a shapely figure 
do not usually handicap a girl of 
marriageable age. As for her manners, 
they were indeed lacking in that artificial 
modesty and reserve which are con- 
sidered bon ton in a débutante. An 
English attaché had described her as a 
“sportsman.” What else could be 
expected from a girl of Cossack ancestry 
newly imported from the spacious steppes 
of the Ukraine? Probably Tatiana’s 
offence lay in the fact that she always 
said exactly what she thought, an 
unpardonable sin in polite circles. 

Just now she was very cross. She was 
fond of Serge Lyavine, though mixed 
with her liking there was a certain 
amount of impatience with a young 
fellow who had been content to let her 
tyrannise over him since their childhood. 
They had been thrown together a good 
deal by their parents, who hoped that 
something warmer than friendship would 
result from the association ; but Tatiana 
refused to follow the course so obviously 
marked out for her. Serge and she had 
been very good friends until he made 
friendship impossible by this foolish 
proposal. She was very cross indeed, 
so cross that she had said a great deal 
more than was true and just; and the 
knowledge of her unfairness made her 
angrier still. Old Madame Hvostova 
had a bad time with her on the way 
home. 

Serge Lyavine returned the next day 
to Petersburg, and in a few weeks 
obtained his commission in the Cossacks 
of the Guard. A month later the 
Hohenzollern spoke that word which set 
Europe ablaze. 

* * * * * 

The months have slipped away, and 
Fortune, more fickle than ever in war- 
time, has smiled in turn on the Russians 
and their foes. Just now she marches 
with Hindenburg in his first thrust at 
Warsaw. For weeks he has_ been 
advancing, slowly indeed but surely, 
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driving before him, on the wings and in 
the centre, the armies of the Tsar. 
Their resistance has been stubborn but 
so far unavailing. The inhabitants of 
Warsaw are beginning to think of flight. 
Apparently the Germans are too strong 
for “‘ Big Nicholas.” 

At headquarters the Grand Duke and 
his advisers are in close consultation. 
Before them is a large map upon which 
they follow each move and each counter- 
move in the terrible game. The strong 
melancholy face of the generalissimo 
reveals no trace of that anxiety which 
so clearly possesses his generals. In him 
Russia is incarnate, patient, courageous, 
indomitable, full of faith in God and the 
valour of the troops. As the generals 
converse, an orderly enters bearing a 
despatch. There is a tense silence as 
the Grand Duke reads the communica- 
tion, and then comes the decision, swift 
and clear cut. Rapidly new orders are 
transcribed, and then orderlies spur in 
all directions bearing instructions to 
corps commanders. Almost before 
Hindenburg knows that his flank is in 
danger he feels a sudden stiffening in 
the whole Russian front, a stiffening 
which becomes first a stand and then an 
advance. The Russian eagles retire no 
longer. Fortune has again changed her 
mind. 

Far out on the wing, facing the 
threatened flank, the Cossacks of the 
Guard sit their impatient little chargers 
with almost uncontrollable excitement. 
From the guns at their rear a hurricane 
of shell screams overhead and then 
bursts with frightful effect upon the 
wavering German line. The fire slackens 
and then stops; a trumpeter by the 
side of the Colonel of Cossacks sounds 
the Charge; and the finest irregular 
cavalry in the world spring forward like 
an avalanche. Onward, onward they 
race, gathering speed as they go; and 
now they are on the Germans, hacking 
and stabbing a bloody passage through 
the broken ranks. On the far side they 


wheel, and are back again dealing red 
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death on every side. See, here on the 
fringe is a knot of German gunners 
struggling to remove a field gun into a 
place of safety. The movement catches 
the eye of the Cossack leader, but before 
an order can rise to his lips, a young 
officer rallies a few of his troopers and 
thunders down on the band. There is 
a short fracas; bayonets and sabres 
flash in the sunlight, some _ riderless 
horses gallop madly away into the 
distance, and then the gun begins to 
move slowly towards the Russian lines. 
There are no prisoners. Supported on 
the limber sits the captor, a lieutenant 
of Cossacks, severely wounded, but with 
his pale face shining with the joy of 
achievement. 
* * * 

Serge Lyavine lay on a couch in his 
parents’ flat in Petrograd, no longer 
defiled by its old German name. He 
wes very white and listless. His right 
sleeve was empty, and he moved his 
body with great difficulty. In the 
window sat his mother and Madame 
Hvostova. Tatiana occupied a chair by 
his side. To judge from their faces both 
were thinking of the circumstances of 
their last meeting. The girl was subdued, 
almost humiliatingly penitent ; the man 
cold and even hard in his bearing. With 
his left hand Serge beckoned a passing 
manservant. “‘ Kindly give me those 
cigarettes,’’ he said, pointing to a box 
at Tatiana’s elbow. 

The girl flushed. 
beyond my reach, Serge. 
let me wait on you at all? ”’ 

Lyavine appeared not to have heard 
her whisper. He lay back on the couch, 
blowing the smoke of his cigarette into 
rings. An attentive observer would have 
noticed that his mouth twitched as if 
he suppressed an inclination to smile. 
For a minute the girl remained silent. 
Then she tried another tack. 

“Your mother tells us that you are 
not to return to the front. I am so 
glad, Seriozha. We shall have you in 
the country again this Summer. And 


“They were not 


Won't you 
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perhaps you will tell us then how you 
won the Cross of S. George.” 

“It should be obvious that a one- 
armed man is of no use in the Army,” 
he said, drily, ‘‘ and I prefer not to talk 
about the Cross.” 

Tatiana sprang to her feet. ‘“‘ How 
hateful you are!’ she exclaimed, with 
something like a sob. “If you were 
not wounded, and therefore not—not 
yourself, I would never speak to you 
again. Perhaps you will be in a better 
temper when we next meet.”’ 

“Perhaps so,” said Serge. ‘‘ Good 
afternoon.”’ But he added, beneath his 
breath, Poor little girl! ”’ 

It was more than a week before the 
Hvostovas called again. Tatiana was 
not looking at all well, and the timid 
appeal in her lustrous eyes as she 
approached Lyavine made him long to 
comfort her. But he remembered in 
time her scornful rejection of his pro- 
posals and hardened his heart. If 
anything he was ruder than on her last 
visit. The poor girl went away almost 
in tears. They did not meet again 
during the season. Madame Hvostova 
always came alone. Madame Lyavine 
commented on the fact, and received 
with sympathy her old friend’s tale of 
woe. 

“ | don’t understand Tassia, my dear 
Olga,’ she said. is so pale, so 
thin, and never goes anywhere. The 
doctor cannot make anything of her. 
Some nervous disorder, he thinks. Thank 
goodness, Spring is coming. She will be 
better when we can go back to the 
steppes.” 

As soon as the thaw set in the 
Hvostovas went to their country home. 
It was not long before the Lyavines 
followed their example, for Serge, too, 
longed to escape from the stuffy 
atmosphere of the sealed-up flat to the 
wind-swept plains of the south. The 
long train journey pulled him down to 
some extent, but once safely established 
in his native steppes he made rapid 
progress and soon was able to walk 
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slowly about the gardens. The loss of 
his arm was a great grief to him, though 
Madame Lyavine was content that even 
that price should be paid to keep him 
at home. He had done his duty as the 
Cross of S. George showed, and Russia 
had brave men enough and to spare. 
The seat by the tennis-court was a 
favourite one with Serge, and as the 
sun grew warmer he spent the greater 
part of his time there. A month or so 
after their return Madame Hoostova 
came to call, bringing Tatiana with her. 
They found Serge and his mother seated 
in the garden. After the first greetings 
the old ladies retired to enjoy their 
usual confidences, leaving the younger 
folk together. Serge was shocked at the 
alteration in the girl. She looked quite 


thin and ill, and her large dark eyes 
shone unnaturally against the ivory 
pallor of her complexion. He stretched 
out his hand and took hers. 

“ But you are quite ill, little friend,” 
he said, gently. 


“Oh, Serge,” she said, with a rush 
of tears, ‘‘ are you going to be kind to 
me again ?”’ 

“God knows I wouldn’t be cruel, 
Tassia,’’ he replied. 
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“‘ But you have been very cruel since 
since you spoke to me here last Summer.” 

The man made no answer. His eyes 
brightened for he knew that his hour 
was coming. 

Serge,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ won’t you 
say again what you said then? I might 
have changed my mind.” 

“No, dear,” he said, gravely. “‘ You 
made that impossible by what you 
accused me of seeking. I have vowed 
that I will not ask you again.” 

The girl looked up and their eyes met. 
There were no secrets between them 
after that long glance. 

“Dear Serge,” she said, softly, “if 
you will not ask me I must ask you. 
I love you. Will you have me for your 
wife ? ”’ 

“Little Heart-of-gold,” he replied, 
kissing her, “I am the happiest man 
on earth.” 

A few minutes later they went to 
announce their betrothal. ‘“‘ And do 
you know, mamma,” cried the girl 
merrily, ‘it was I who proposed, not 
Serge.”’ 

Madame Hvostova held up her hands. 
“But you always were unconventional, 
dear,’ she said. 


Sake: 
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BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


For a county renowned for fruit farms, 
hop fields, and general market produce, 
there is a surprising amount of good 
hunting to be enjoyed in Kent. Of 
course, it would be foolish to compare 
it with the sport of Leicestershire or 
Meath, yet each of the various Kentish 
packs has its attractive area of grass. 
The tendency in recent years has 
been for the grasslands to increase, 
though since the war there is naturally 
a greater acreage under cultivation than 
before. The county has produced some 
notable foxhunters, the most famous of 
all, perhaps, being Mr. John Warde, 
who was born at Squerryes Court at 
Westerham. It was in this district, by 


the way, that one of the greatest men in 
England’s military history, General 
James Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, passed 
his earliest days. 

All around Westerham the country 
was hunted assiduously by Mr. Warde 
for many seasons in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The experience 
he gained there, coupled with his great 
keenness and instinctive knowledge of 
the science of the chase, enabled him to 
withstand all the tests of a distinctly 
critical Northamptonshire field when he 
went to hunt the Pytchley country. At 
the end of his active career Mr. Warde 
could claim to have hunted hounds for 
fifty-seven seasons. Many good stories 
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of him may be read in every history of 
fox-hunting in the old days, but in this 
article it suffices to refer to him as the 
forerunner of a long line of excellent 
sportsmen who have hunted the country 
now known as the West Kent. 

The remorseless march of the builder 
and the constant stretching-out of 
suburban tentacles make it difficult to 
realise that a pack of foxhounds was 
once kennelled at Sydenham, not far, 
one imagines, from where the Crystal 
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for the purposes of my volume on 
“ British Hunting,” I noticed a reference 
to his purchase in 1856 of a pack 
belonging to Mr. Tom Colyer. Those 
hounds, which had been kennelled near 
Gravesend, formed the nucleus of Mr. 
Tailby’s renowned pack of bitches. 
Nobody in our time has done more 
for Kentish fox-hunting than the Hon. 
Ralph Nevill, whose death not long 
since was sincerely mourned in the 
country, as was that of his brother, the 
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Palace now stands. The Bromley district 
in those times provided stout foxes for 
the hounds kept by Sir Thomas Dyke, 
whose place as one of Kent’s important 
landowners at Lullingstone Castle was 
inherited by Sir William Hart Dyke. 
Usually first-rate foxhounds have been 
maintained in West Kent, and when 
some years ago I had the privilege of 
looking through Mr. W. W. Tailby’s 
hunting journals—kept by him with 
scrupulous care during many seasons— 


Marquess of Abergavenny, in December 
last. Ralph Nevill started in the right 
way by learning the game thoroughly 
with a private pack of dwarf fox- 
hounds in a rough woodland district 
adjoining the West Kent country, of 
which in due course he became Master. 
He held the position for thirty seasons, 
and it is not too much to say that no 
M.F.H. of his time was more popular 
with the farmers and the followers of 
the pack. ‘A bold rider always, never 
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being far from his hounds, even in the 
most rough and difficult country,” says 
one hunting historian, “ Mr. Nevill had 
a most cheerful voice, which his hounds 
loved to fly to.” It was a sad day for 
many people in West Kent when it was 
realised that the Hon. Ralph Nevill’s 
resounding ‘‘ view holloa’’ would no 
longer be heard. 

Like other hunts the West Kent has 
sent many members to the war. Sir 
William Austin, who was Master when 
the mighty conflict broke out, resigned 
to go on military service, and at present 
the pack is being carried on by a 
committee. The country possesses more 
pasture than any other in Kent, but 
there are extensive chains of woodland, 
with here and there some plough. 

The East Kent country, on the other 
hand, is half composed of plough and 
woodland, the remainder being made up 
of grass and downland. The pick of the 
country from the riding standpoint is 
the Ashford Vale, where you want a 
horse of the Leicestershire stamp if you 
would live with the hounds on a good 
scenting day. 

Famous names in the early history of 
the East Kent pack are those of Sir 
Henry Oxenden, Mr. F. Brockman, and 
the Earl of Guilford. The first-named 
was noted for his pack of spayed bitches, 
which proved efficient fox-catchers. 

Mr. Brockman brought some French 
foxes into the country, and thanks to 
his personal popularity, particularly with 
the yeoman of the district, he was able 
to hunt the East Kent with much 
success for nearly forty seasons. Lord 
Guilford did things upon the grand 
scale, building kennels for the pack at 
Waldershare Park, near Dover, at a cost, 
it is said, of £30,000, and hunting the 
country in correspondingly lavish style. 
He eventually took the Cattistock pack 
and was killed in the hunting field. 
One story of Mr. Brockman is rather 
amusing. He was out with his pack one 
cub-hunting morning dressed in mufti, 
which caused a young officer to mistake 
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him for one of the kennel staff. The 
soldier happened to view an old dog-fox 
stealing away in the open, and, approach- 
ing the supposed servant, offered him 
the bribe of a crown if he would clap the 
hounds on the line of the old customer. 
History does not relate the M.F.H.’s 
response to the proposal, but it can well 
be left to the imagination. 

In normal times the East Kent has 
an enthusiastic following of soldiers from 
Shorncliffe. The fences encountered are 
mainly stake-and-bound or post-and-rail, 
with plenty of blind ditches and some 
small brooks. Strangers will find it by 
no means an easy country to get over, 
especially when hounds “ go,” as they 
often do with Mr. H. W. Selby-Lowndes 
as their huntsman. Of this keen M.F.H. 
it was once remarked that he was “ sent 
into the world to send foxes out of it.”’ 
A few years ago he was presented with 
some valuable plate and a cheque by 
the members of the Hunt as a token of 
their esteem. 

The district covered by the Tickham 
Hounds is as highly farmed as any part 
of Kent, and there is also an abundance 
of woodland. This does not sound 
specially attractive from the riding point 
of view, yet plenty of good sport is 
enjoyed there, and the late Mr. W. E. 
Rigden, the M.F.H. for many years, 
built up one of the best packs in the 
southern counties. The enclosures are 
large, with fences far apart, the latter 
being timber and _ stake - and - bound. 
There are some steepish hills, so you 
require a strong short-legged horse, and 
a turn of speed is necessary for the big 
fields. The pack is at present under 
the leadership ot Mr. Charles Rigden, 
whose grandfather and uncle were 
Masters of the same pack over a period 
of about seventy seasons. Lord Harris, 
whose cricketing career is referred to 
later in this article, has been a staunch 
supporter of the Tickham Hounds, and 
for several seasons was their joint Master. 

Parts of Kent are also covered by the 
Old Surrey and the Burstow, which 
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have recently been amalgamated. On 
the Sussex border you have the Eridge 
Hounds, which for many years have 
been under the Mastership of Lord 
Henry Nevill. The county also boasts 
an old-established pack of staghounds, 
known as the Mid-Kent, and the otter 
is hunted in various Kentish streams by 
the Crowhurst pack. 

Hare-hunting flourishes in the country, 
probably its oldest pack being the 
Thanet and Herne Harriers, which were 
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all arable and slightly undulating, with 
very few fences. The hares, large and 
strong, show excellent sport. 

A good scenting country, with capital 
hunting fences, is covered by the Ashford 
Valley Harriers, though one regrets to 
note that wire is much on the increase 
there. On the other hand, no wire is 
encountered in the district hunted over 
by the Romney Marsh Harriers, which is 
nearly all pasture. The Sandhurst and 
Weald of Kent Harriers can show records 
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kennelled at Minster as far back as 1762, 
and have been maintained almost un- 
interruptedly ever since. The present 
Master is Major B. Prescott-Westcar, 
of Strode Park, Herne, about six miles 
from Canterbury. Although subscrip- 
tions are accepted, the Master keeps 
the hounds more or less as a private 
pack, and they have not been hunted 
since the war. In spite of being heavily 
wooded the district around Herne is a 
very good harrier country, with plenty 
of grass. The Thanet country is nearly 
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going back one hundred years, and 
another old pack are the West Street 
Harriers, which, kennelled near Dover, 
have been hunted by soldiers stationed 


there. Lord and Lady Guilford take a 
close interest in this pack. Another 
Kentish pack of harriers are the Wrinsted 
Court, which hunt over the Tickham 
country. 

For those who hunt on foot there are 
plenty ot admirable facilities in the 
country. Miss Betty Dawes hunts a 
private pack known as the Blean in the 
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Faversham district. The Foxbush 
Harriers, with which Mr. C. W. M. 
Kemp did so well, have disappeared, 
but their place is filled by the Hadlow 
Harriers. 

Other Kentish packs of small hounds 
are the Fairforth Basset Hounds, the 
Halstead Place, a private pack hunted 
by Mr. James Russel, the well-known 
owner of racehorses ; the Linton Beagles, 
which Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis has hunted 
near Maidstone for nearly thirty years ; 
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see some capital games at Eden Park, 
not far from Beckenham, and one 
particularly good final tie for the County 
Cup Tournament was fought there. A 
Kentish club with only a brief existence, 
Chislehurst, was opposed on that occasion 
to Stansted, whose team comprised 
Messrs. Guy Gilbey, P. Gold, Tresham 
Gilbey and Gerald Gold. The Chislehurst 
players were the three brothers Nickalls 
and Mr. H. Savill, all of whom had learnt 
their polo on the Port Meadow Ground 
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the Rodmersham Beagles, a private pack 
run near Sittingbourne by Mr. A. L. 


Mercer; and the Sheerness Beagles. 
Let me add the Shorncliffe Draghounds, 
and I think I shall have mentioned all 
the recognised packs hunting in Kent 
at the present time. The Hundred of 
Hoo Foxhounds, which formerly hunted 
a slice of the West Kent country, are no 
longer in existence. 

Polo records of Kent are of compara- 
tively little importance. We used to 


at Oxford, and they won the cup after 
perhaps the best match ever played in 
Kent. I have never seen a better natural 
polo ground than that at Eden Park, 
and for some years the club prospered, 
but it eventually ceased to exist, its 
decline synchronising with the swift 
success of the Roehampton club. 

The attractive grounds of the Crystal 
Palace have made it one of the chief 
sporting centres of the South of England, 
and polo is among the sports and 
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pastimes which have found a home there. 
The London Polo Club was intended 
primarily for the polo player of moderate 
means. A stud of ponies were kept which 
could be hired by the members, and many 
good players home for a short term from 
abroad took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of practice at the Crystal Palace. 
Ultimately, however, the London Polo 
Club shared the fate of Eden Park, and 
now the only clubs in the county are 
those run by soldiers prior to the war. 
The Carabiniers played at Canterbury, 
the 3rd Hussars at Shorncliffe, and the 
Royal Artillery at Charlton Park, 
Woolwich. 

Many famous racehorses have been 
bred in Kent. One of its most important 
breeding establishments at one time was 
the Middle Park Stud at Eltham. It has 
long since been extinct, but the memory 
of the stud is perpetuated on the Turf by 
the Middle Park Plate, the chief two- 
year-old race in England, which was 


inaugurated in 1866, with £1,000 given 


by Mr. William Blenkiron, and was 
named after a stud farm which up to 
that time had proved wonderfully 
successful. Appropriately enough the 
Middle Park Plate was won in its first 
year by a colt (The Rake) bred there. 

I think I am right in asserting that the 
first Derby winner produced in Kent was 
Beadsman, who carried off the great race 
in 1858 for his breeder, Sir Joseph 
Hawley. Within four years Kent was 
able to claim another Derby winner, 
this being Caractacus, bred at Middle 
Park. At that time the latter stud farm 
was not so famous as it subsequently 
became, and Mr. Snewing, of Watford, 
a comparatively small owner, was able 
to buy Caractacus under the hammer 
for 250 guineas. 

What sort of bargain this was you 
will realise when I mention that Mr. 
Snewing was offered £3,000 for the colt 
after he had finished second in the Great 
Metropolitan Stakes as a three-year-old. 
“How much do you want for him ?”’ 
was asked, when that offer was declined. 
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“£10,000 down and an annuity of £100 
to his trainer!” was the reply. Still, a 
week before the Derby, it was possible 
to get 40 to 1 about Caractacus for the 
Derby, and among those who enjoyed 
a good race over his success was Sir John 
Astley. His owner is said to have netted 
more than £20,000—not a bad win on a 
colt who had cost one-eightieth part of 
that sum. 

Mr. W. Blenkiron, who came from the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, established 
his stud at Eltham in 1852, and four 
years later held the first of the series of 
notable yearling sales at that Kentish 
establishment. He bred the winners of 
most of the chief races in this country 
before his death in 1871, after which the 
stud was carried on until the early 
“eighties.” That great horse Galopin 
was sold at the Middle Park Sales as a 
yearling for 520 guineas, but he was not 
bred there, his dam with the foal at foot 
having been bought from Mr. W. Taylor 
Sharpe for 100 guineas. Among the 
notable sires which stood at various times 
at the Middle Park Stud were Blair 
Athol, Gladiateur, Marsyas, Saunterer, 
King John, Victorious, Rosicrucian, 
Vespasian, Dutch Skater, Scottish Chief, 
and Coltness. 

In later years the breeding of blood- 
stock in the Eltham district was revived 
by Colonel J. T. North, who maintained 
an up-to-date breeding establishment at 
Avery Hill. The stallions Nunthorpe 
and Simonian stood there, the latter 
being bought for France at 2,800 guineas 
soon after the Colonel’s death in 1896. 

At Leybourne Grange, West Malling, 
not far from Maidstone, some great racers 
were bred in the days of Sir Joseph 
Hawley, one of the foremost Turfites of 
his time. Known to the sporting public 
as the “lucky baronet,’’ he achieved 
some fine triumphs with the products of 
his Kentish stud farm. His friends 
chaffed him for making a bad bargain 
when he bought Mendicant, winner of 
the Oaks in 1846, from John Gully for 
3,000 guineas, but that supposed blunder 
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led to Sir Joseph winning a vast sum 
in a single year, for the mare’s son 
Beadsman carried off the Derby of 1858, 
his owner landing £80,000 in bets besides 
rich stakes. 

Teddington won the Derby in Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s colours in 1851, but 
he was not bred in Kent. The story runs 
that Sir Joseph first saw him as a three- 
months’ foal at the side of his dam, and 
was so impressed with his action that he 
bought him, witn the mare, from a 
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reared on the Kentish pastures at 
Leybourne. This interesting racing figure 
died in 1875, but for many years after 
the Leybourne Grange Stud was carried 
on, Galliard and Peter being the chief 
sires who did service there during the 
later period. 

Even Sir Joseph Hawley’s success as 
a bloodstock breeder was excelled by 
another Kentish magnate, the late 
Viscount Falmouth, at Mereworth Castle, 
near Maidstone, which came into his 
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blacksmith at Stamford for a relatively 
small sum. Sir Joseph won the Two 
Thousand Guineas with Fitz Roland, the 
One Thousand with Aphrodite, the Derby 


with Teddington, Beadsman, Musjid, 
and Blue Gown, the Oaks with Miami, 
and finally as regards the classic races, 
the St. Leger with Pero Gomez. Other 
famous horses which won important 
stakes for him Rosicrucian, 
Green Sleeve, The Palmer, The Ban, 
Vatican, and Satyr, most of them 


possession through his marriage with the 
Baroness le Despenser, a peeress in her 
own right. He began by winning the 
One Thousand with Hurricane, and in 
the following year took the Oaks with 
Queen Bertha. Other fillies which gained 
classic honours for him were Cecilia, 
Wheel of Fortune, Spinaway, and 
Jannette. Those mares in due course 
graced the Mereworth paddocks. 

Lord Falmouth’s first Derby winner 
was Kingcraft, his second Silvio, while 
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the last-named, Jannette, and Dutch 
Oven all won the St. Leger. He was 
never known to make a bigger money bet 
than sixpence, which his first trainer’s 
wife, Mrs. John Scott, won from him when 
Queen Bertha captured the Oaks, this 
wager being paid with a newly-minted 
sixpence set round with diamonds and 
mounted as a brooch. Yet Lord 
Falmouth won more than £300,000 in 
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present Lord Falmouth revived the stud 
farm at Mereworth, where the paddocks 
as of yore now shelter some particularly 
fine mares, and it is possible that one 
colt bred there, Clarissimus, may take 
an important part in the classic races of 
the coming season. 

Thus Kent claims three stud farms— 
Leybourne Grange, Middle Park, and 
Mereworth—which have had a big share 
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stake money, and from 1872 to 1883 
his winnings each season were never less 
than £10,000. 

No wonder that there was a rush for 
his stock when in 1884 Lord Falmouth 
suddenly decided to part with his race- 
horses and discontinue the stud at 
Mereworth. The latter, comprising 
twenty-five mares and foals, sixteen 
yearlings, and five stallions, realised 
75,900 guineas, and twenty-four horses 
in training made 36,420 guineas. The 


in the evolution of the British thorough- 
bred. It has likewise another important 
establishment at Westerham Hill, where 
I had the pleasure of seeing that 
delightful horse Melton not long after 
his return from Italy and where Mr. J. 
Musker has bred many good winners. 
As you drive in the direction of 
Westerham Hill from Knockholt, the 
little station on the South-Eastern line, 
you pass the paddocks of Mr. James 
Russel at Halstead Place, where Whittier 
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stood and where much good bloodstock 
has been reared. Mr. Leonard Brassey, 
too, has bred winners in this county at 
Preston Hall, Aylesford, formerly the 
home of Bay Ronald. Another famous 
thoroughbred sire, Sundridge, was named 
by his breeder, Sir Samuel Scott, after 
Sundridge Park, near Bromley, one of 
those estates whose sporting character- 
istics have latterly had to yield to 
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exist, and the only meeting under 
Jockey Club Rules is that at Westen- 
hanger, six miles from Folkestone. 
Under enterprising management and 
well looked after by the South-Eastern 
Railway, the Folkestone meeting has 
gained a very fair measure of success. 
The London racegoer finds a few hours 
at Westenhanger Park an excellent tonic, 
for the air is splendid. The stands are 
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the large extension of the suburban 
area. 

Kent is the home of comparatively 
few racecourses. Midway through the 
last century there were annual flat race 
meetings at Rochester and Chatham, at 
Canterbury, and also at Tonbridge, 
but these fixtures have long ceased to 


perhaps not palatial, yet adequate for 
the needs of the meeting. The course 
is eleven furlongs round, and there is a 
really good undulating straight mile. 
There is steeplechasing at Folkestone in 
the winter, and there are also small 
National Hunt meetings at Wye, in the 
Ashford district. 


(To be concluded) 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


BY ‘‘ PORTLAND ”’ 


A NEW COMPETITION BEGINS NEXT MONTH 


PROBLEM XII., which appears below, is 
the last problem of the current series, 
and in our next issue a new competition 
will begin in which the prizes, and all 
rules and conditions, will be the same 


as in the present one. I am glad to 
observe that the number of our regular 
solvers has gone up by leaps and bounds, 
and that they write from all parts of 
the world, quite a number of them being 
upon either military or naval service. 
As at least one of our competitors dates 
his letters from New Zealand, and his 
solutions do not reach me until between 
three and four months after the problems 


are published, it will be some time before I 
am in a position to declare the result of the 
present competition, but I will undertake 
to do so at the earliest possible moment. 

The attention of competitors is par- 
ticularly called to Rule 4 of our Rules 
of Competition. I cannot undertake to 
reply to communications which infringe 
this rule by being enclosed with solutions 
to problems ; nor can I enter into any 
discussion as to the correctness of the 
published solutions with disappointed 
solvers, who do not always bring a quite 
unbiassed mind to the consideration of 
the points involved. 


PROBLEM XII. 
(The last of the current series.) 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 
bidding is as follows :— 


First round: B ‘one heart”; Z ‘‘ two spades”; A “no”; 


Second round: B “no.” 


Score: Love-all, in the third game. 


B deals, and the 


Y “ce no ” 


7 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy). 
Hearts 


A (Leader). | |B (Third Player). 
| 
| 
Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Hearts 
Q9876 


AQjJ654 
The first two tricks are as follows :— 


Trick 1 


9 


03" ZY, ds Tricks: AUB, ¥°Z, 2. 
HOW OUGHT “Z” TO GO ON WITH THE HAND, AND WHY ? 


See our Rules of Auction Royal Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, &c. 


Problem X. was as follows :— 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. Z deals and declares ‘‘ one no-trump.” 
A, Y, and B all pass. Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 
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Diamonds.....K 5 
Spades. 
¥ 
VEX j 
Trick 2 ate 
9 
4 
Zz 
Hearts: 4:9 
Diamonds.....A 10 876 
Clabes... 10°9"S 
Z’s hand (Declarer). 
Hearts... AO 2 
Diamonds.....K J 3 
Spades........A Q 
The first trick is as follows :-— 
Al” o “| & 9. 9/B 
y 
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Solution: If he has any luck with his finesses 
Z should win a slam on this hand; but it will 
not do to finesse clubs at once, because if B gets 
in he may branch to spades, and if A holds the 
king, and the suit is cleared, no further finesse 
will be possible. So, at trick 2, Z should put Y 
in with the ace of diamonds, and lead back a 
small one, finessing the knave. If this wins, the 
queen may be caught by the next lead and the 
whole suit will be established. If, on the other 
hand, the queen of diamonds lies with A, and, 
as is probable, he goes on with hearts, Z leads out 
the king of diamonds to unblock Y, and can now 
finesse clubs with perfect safety, for if B has a 
third heart A had only four originally, and the 
game is in no danger. Ifthe club finesse is success- 
ful Z will win the little slam. 

Correct solutions : Kilmo, Knuts, Oran, 5 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem IX.: C.H.C., 
Jacobus, Trefusis, 5 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem 
Trefusis, 5 marks. 

Partially correct solutions : 
James, 3 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem 
St. James. 


Kingswood, St. 


VII.: Napier, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bass Rock is credited with the unsigned solution 
to Problem VII., for which four marks were 
allotted to ‘‘ K.E. VII.’”’ I commiserate with 
him upon his recent trying experience. 

Kwnuts’s solution to Problem VII. arrived too 
late to be accepted. He was credited with 
three marks for his solution to Problem VIII. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 

2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” From competitors 
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anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist March, and 
so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later than the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 


4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be FivE GuINgEas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ”’ discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland’ as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 


9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


MIp-sEAsSON DREss. 

TuIs is emphatically a time when most 
women are content to adopt a “ wait 
and see’ attitude concerning the new 
styles in general and their own new 
clothes in particular. 


Moreover, a fur coat of latest and 
fullest cut can for several weeks to come 
help you to face the world quite confi- 
dently as well as comfortably, even 
though the dress beneath be not all that 
you could wish’ or Fashion demand, and 


THE FIRST[STRAWS OF THE SPRING ARE, IN MANY CASES, CLEVERLY COMBINED WITH TAFFETAS, 
OR gros grain SILK, AND THEREBY MADE POSSIBLE FOR MID-SEASON WEAR 


For Fashion is not quite to be 
depended upon just now, and may 
suddenly do something so entirely un- 
expected and disconcerting as to upset 
all the best-laid plans and purchases. 


wonders can be worked also with a new 
hat, a particularly safe and smart choice 
being one of the many models which 
are now being made in taffetas or gros 
grain, or a rather thick satin, any and 
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all of these having the distinct and 
economical advantage of looking equally 
suitable and seasonable, whether the 
day be dull or bright, of wintry coldness 
or spring-like mildness. 

There is plenty of variety, too, in the 
way of shape among these fabric hats, 
some, for instance, having a diminutive 
brim (only slightly stiffened and there- 
fore fitting most cosily and lightly on 
the head) which is: upturned at both 
sides, and more markedly so on the right, 
the crown being just a high draped 
fulness of the soft silk gathered near the 
base, and there either finished off with 
several encircling rows of corded gauging 
or else with a series of tiny closely-kilted 
frillings. 

Of course, as made in black gvos grain, 
such a model is only suitable for 
mourning—and middle-aged mourning 
at that !—but in, say, nigger brown or 
navy blue taffetas it has possibilities of 
piquancy which will commend it to 
youthful and smart wearers. Moreover 
it will provide such an admirable com- 
pletion for the silken gown which many 
women are already wearing under their 
fur coats, and in which many more will 
be revealed when these outer wraps are 
laid aside. 

For in the Spring silk is going to be 
more fashionable than ever before, and 
you know what a wonderful triumph it 
scored in the earlier part of last year, 
though towards the end it was, 
admittedly, rather pushed into the 
background by the more seasonable- 
looking velvet and the more serviceable 
serge. 

But now it is to take first place again ; 
and you will therefore be well advised 
to study that portrait of a new Bernard 
model, which foreshadows the form and 
fashioning of next season’s taffetas 
gowns. 

You may, and probably will, decide 
to alter or modify the novel but some- 
what trying scarf folds at the neck which 
take the place of the ordinary collar. 
For in spite of all the moral and modish 
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pressure which is being brought to bear 
on Fashion’s usually docile followers, 
women are, on the whole, refusing to 
submit their necks to the literal and 
uncomfortable pressure of high, closely- 
fitting collar-bands. So that, though 
models thus finished off may be shown, 
a stipulation as to a collar which is at any 
rate open in front is almost invariably 
made when a copy is ordered. 

This is as it should be, for the freedom 
of our necks, and also that of our waists, 
is worth fighting for, seeing that both 
have brought us new charm, as well as. 
comfort and health. 

So the increased height of the collar, 
and the decreased measurement of the 
waists, in those new season’s models. 
which are already on view, are details. 
to be regretted—and styles to be 
refused. 

For the rest, however, this same silk 
gown is an attractive affair, with its. 
central group of flatly folded pleats on 
the corsage, and its side panels to match 
on the short skirt, whose fulness is 
thereby increased to an extent which 
makes the measurements of last season’s 
models seem quite moderate by com- 
parison. 

So—unless you be numbered among 
the very slender folks who are suited by 
any and every style—’ware gathers, and. 
pin your faith to pleats. 

By the way, the aforementioned silk 
hat could be most successfully worn with 
this gown, though, if you follow the 
model faithfully by introducing a touch 
of satin at neck and cuffs and waist, you 
would then have all-sufficient and smart 
excuse for the completion of your attire 
by one of the new satin hats, which 
whilst quite unobtrusive in their shaping 
in front, eventually secure the fashion- 
able height by a sheer sharp upturning 
of the brim at the back, where it is 
sometimes quaintly folded. Then 
over all there will be draped a veil of 
lace as fine as a cobweb in texture and, 
frequently of the same softly elusive 
tint, this particular and pretty grey 
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looking charming against 
either black or dark blue 
satin, and a soft beige 
being, in its turn, the 
best contrast for nigger 
brown, and also very 
smart with black. 

Another new model 
achieves its amazing 
height by means of alter- 
nating bandings of silken 
and velvet ribbon, the 
two fabrics being brought 
together again in the 
little satin brim whose 
jaunty upturning at the 
left side reveals its lining 
with velvet. Then two 
high bow loops of the 
silken ribbon break out 
from the top of the 
crown, their lower loops 
being used to keep in 
flatly-laid position at 
one side a spray of full- 
blown, delicately pink 
roses. 

But this, of course, is 
essentially a hat for 
special occasions and cos- 
tumes, as is also a 
high-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed model of black 
or natural straw with a 
bouquet of long-stalked 
and brightly pink roses 
tied at one side of the 
crown so that the top- 
most blossoms surmount 
it by severalinches. Save 
for the bouquet, there is 
not even a band of 
ribbon to relieve the 
sweeping expanse of 
straw, this very severity, 
as contrasted with the 
sudden blaze of blossoms, 
being the secret of its 
eye-arresting smartness. 

But if you want some- 
thing a little less startling 
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A SIMPLE COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME— 
BLACK, NAVY, OR NIGGER IN COLOUR— 
IS AN IMMEDIATE AND UNIVERSAL 
REQUIREMENT FOR MORNING AND WALK- 
ING WEAR, AND, IF IT BE PERFECTLY 
CUT AND TAILORED AND COMPLETED BY 
JUST THE RIGHT BLOUSE AND HEAD- 
GEAR AND FOOTWEAR, IT WILL ALWAYS 
BE WORTHY OF THE SMARTEST OCCASIONS 
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and yet most smart for 
immediate and general 
wear, you could not have 
a better model than the 
toque of the picture—a 
Laure Jarny creation, by 
the way—wherea turban- 
-like closeness of bright 
straw frames the head, 
and almost hides the 
hair, and then a deftly 
arranged drapery of silk 
uprises high above, and 
provides either a perfect 
match or an _ effective 
contrast for the accom- 
panying gown or coat 
and skirt costume. 

By the way, beige is a 
colour of which you 
should make special note, 
for it is going to be very 
much worn, and also it is 
almost universally be- 
coming, more especially 
when combined with 
black and a touch or two 
of white. 

I have seen it looking 
wonderfully well, too, 
with navy blue, though 
if a contrast be desired 
for this latter and per- 
manently popular colour 
I would personally give 
the preference to grey, 
one of the most attractive 
toilettes any Woman could 


wish to wear being 
carried out in navy blue 
face-cloth grey 


taffetas, with a hat to 
match, and boots and 
gloves of grey suéde. 
You will all indeed 
have to acquire at least 
one coat or costume 
of the said face-cloth 
if, that is, you have 
any aspirations to up- 
to-dateness. For just 
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A SEASON OF SILK IS ALREADY PROPHESIED AND ASSURED, AND THIS SMARTLY SIMPLE GOWN--—OF 
TAFFETAS, OR gvos grain OR faille—1s THOROUGHLY AND PLEASANTLY TYPICAL OF THE MANY WHICH 
WILL BE WORN DURING THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 


as silk is to be the fabric for the smart There may indeed be some difficulty 
gown, so will its fashioning in face-cloth in getting it later in the season, so great 


hall-mark the tailor-made as being the will be the demand and so restricted the 
newest and smartest of its kind. supply. Wherefore if you are as wise as 
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” 


THE ‘‘ MILITARY 
IN THE NAVY AS IN THE ARMY, AND 


WATCH, WHOSE UNIQUE ADVANTAGES ARE, HOWEVER, JUST AS MUCH APPRECIATED 
WHICH IS REALLY A NECESSITY FOR BOTH SERVICES 


(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street. W.) 


you are now well-informed you will make 
sure of a length or two of the satin-soft 
cloth and use some of it for transforming 
into a reality that pictured and smartly 
simple coat and skirt costume. 

Indeed, one such simple suit as this 
is a necessity for every woman, and if 
you elect to have it in black you can 
make its simplicity triumphantly smart 
by further following the model and by 
wearing with it high Russian boots of 
patent leather, a soft shirt-blouse of 
finest white linen lawn and lace, and 
a black toque trimmed with closely 
encircling ospreys whose soft strands 
escape occasionally from their bondage 
of stitchery. Or you might effectively 
repeat on the toque, and by means of 
an encircling wreath of varnished ivy 
leaves, the brighter black of the boots. 

Altogether, therefore, you see there 
are certain and very interesting and 
helpful purchases to be made even in the 
dull mid-season. 


For EVERY WOMAN, AND MAn, A 
WRIST-WATCH. 

But whether you have any new clothes 
at once, or whether you wait till the 
Spring weather and fashions are both in 
full swing, there can be no _ possible 
shadow of doubt as to the immediate 
necessity and advantage of acquiring a 
wrist-watch, if it should happen that 
by some strange chance you have so 
far managed to do without what has 
very rightly come to be considered a 
positive necessity of comfort and con- 
venience, and, consequently, of existence! 

More especially, too, of this war-time 
existence, when punctuality is of literally 
vital importance to the women who 
wait and work at home as well as for 
the men who fight for them on land and 
by sea. 

So if your last hope—for a year, that 
is—of getting a wrist-watch given to 
you has gone, with Christmas, you must 
just make up your mind to get one for 


THE ‘‘ MEDICAL ”’ WATCH, WHOSE POSSESSION OF A CENTRE-SECONDS HAND AND WHOSE 

ABSOTULELY RELIABLE MARKING OF TIME TO THE FRACTION OF A SECOND MAKES IT 

INVALUABLE FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES AT ALL TIMES, BUT AT THIS WAR-TIME IN PARTICULAR 
(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 
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yourself, and, of course, to get one of 
the very best too, the watch which is 
not absolutely and always reliable being 
infinitely worse than no watch at all. 

You needn’t for a moment say, or 
think, that you can’t afford this best. 
For if you do I will then merely point 
you to a picture of a certain fine-quality 
keyless lever watch, fully jewelled and 
mounted on a leather strap ; draw your 
attention to the accompanying name of 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. which 
is, of course, an acknowledged guarantee 
that this watch—or anything and every- 
thing else it accompanies—is the best of 
its kind that it is possible to obtain, and 
then proceed to proclaim the good news 
that the price, in silver, is only £2 2s. 

Of course you can pay more if you so 
wish—anything, in fact, up to 7 guineas 
for the same design in 15-carat gold, or 
for the matter of that £105 if you aspire 
to the possession of that other and 
exquisite trifle where the diminutive 
and quaintly shaped watch is shrined in 
platinum and diamonds, with here and 
there a little square of black onyx to 
make the white brilliance of the other 
gems all the more striking by a contrast 
which is then effectively repeated in 
the little wrist band of narrow black 
moirvé ribbon. This, in its turn, is 
fastened with a diamond clasp, and, 
indeed, the whole thing is a triumph of 
decorative daintiness which to see is to 
love and to long for! 

But this, I admit, is more suggestive 
of a votive offering from jim than of a 
woman’s investment on her own account. 

So it is to be hoped that some gift- 
demanding anniversary is conveniently 
near, and that this picture may turn his 
steps, or cheque, in the right direction— 
to 112, Regent Street. 

If this thing of beauty is too far out 
of reach, however, and that other 
extreme in the way of style and price 
not quite important enough for your 
requirements, well then you can be very 
pleased, and just as punctual, with that 
“happy medium” watch—an 18-carat 
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gold keyless lever, fully jewelled with 
compensation balance and Breguet spring 
fitted on a 15-carat gold (London made) 
expanding bracelet, and with all this, 
costing only £8 10s. 

So that, even with these three—to say 
nothing of the other three hundreds and 
thousands which the Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Co. have in readiness—there 
most certainly is a wrist-watch for any 
woman who wants one. 

And that, of course, means every 
woman. 

As to the soldierman, and the sailor- 
man, too, their need of such a possession 
is, of course, so vital that if it came 
to choosing between a wrist-watch for 
one or other of our splendid fighting 
men, and one for ourselves—well, I 
don’t think—do you ?—that there would 
be much doubt as to who would get the 
watch ! 

But with the Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths to help with their most moderate 
prices, there really need not be any self- 
denial on either side, but equal comfort 
and pleasure on both. 

For example, take that absolutely 
perfect ‘‘ Military”? (or naval) watch 
with its luminous hands and_ figures 
and the cover which not only protects 
the face and dial from harm, but also 
saves the wearer from the risk of 
splintered glass in case of accident; a 
further advantage which renders it 
absolutely damp and dustproof being 
the way in which the watch screws 
bodily into the case. It is, in fact, and in 
short, quite perfect in every way, as 
thousands of soldiermen could, and do, 
testify. So you may be thankful to 
know that your own particular soldier- 
man can be made vastly pleased by such 
an invaluable addition to his equipment 
at the moderate cost to yourself of 
£3 12s. 6d. if the watch be of solid silver, 
or of £6 15s. or 10 guineas if you elect 
to have, respectively, 9 or 18-carat gold. 
In either case the money will be well 
spent. 

Then, too, because more than ever 
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just now depends upon the other more 
peaceful but most powerful army of 
doctors and nurses, it should also be 
known to all who may wish to make a 
gift which will indirectly but surely 
benefit many hundreds more than the 
actual one to whom it is presented, that 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. have 
a specially designed medical wrist-watch 
whose value as a most faithful and 
reliable timekeeper is still further 
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A THREE-FOLD COAT, AND COMFORT, 
FOR THE SOLDIERMAN. 

Another altogether splendid thing I 
have just discovered, and so hasten to 
make it known to any and all sports- 
women who have the interests and 
comfort of some one particularly at 
heart. 

Of course, and luckily for them, it 
has been discovered and worn by a good 
many hundreds of our fighters already, 


AS TO THE WRIST-WATCHES, THEIR VARIETY IS ENDLESS AND WONDERFUL, AND IS 
REPRESENTED HERE BY THE TWO EXTREMES OF A PRETTY, PRACTICAL, AND CHEAP 
TIMEKEEPER IN SILVER, AND AN EXQUISITE AND COSTLY TRIFLE IN PLATINUM AND 


DIAMONDS AND BLACK ONYX, 


“THE HAPPY 


MEDIUM ’”’ BEING OF PLAIN GOLD 


(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


increased by the addition of a long, 


centre-seconds hand. In gold the price 
ranges from £8 10s., but it is also avail- 
able in silver for £3 10s., which is lucky 
for the many nurses who will want it. 

So, you see, I was quite right, and 
there 7s a watch for every woman and 
man who is so wise as to go to 112, Regent 
Street, on their own account, or so 
fortunate as to have a friend—or some- 
one nearer and dearer still !—to go there 
for them. 


and as each wearer who has proudly 
proclaimed and thankfully proved its 
advantages has meant a dozen or a 
score of other interested and envious 
would-be wearers, you may gather that 
a sort of ‘‘ snowball”’ series of orders is 
descending daily upon Gooch’s great 
place in the Brompton Road, S.W. 

Yours will be added to the ever- 
increasing number, I will warrant, too, 
on his behalf, if he is not at home to get 
it in person. 
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For even the picture of the coat will 
impress you with its practical protective- 
ness, and you will probably be even 
more appreciative than its eventual and 
actual wearer of its exceedingly smart 
cut and appearance. For we women are 
all vastly interested in and proud of our 
men’s khaki attire in these days! 

So even at this first sight of what is 
to all appearance an ordinary and 
admirable coat of special rain-proofed, 
treble-twisted yarn, you would be pre- 
pared to pronounce its price of £5 2s. 6d. 
to be pleasingly moderate. 

But wait—this is only one aspect of 
the coat, and in reality it is a three-in-one 
garment, which as thus united can be 
depended on to give absolute protection 
and comfort in the worst weather that 
ever made life at the front or in the 
trenches almost unbearable. 

For inside that outer yarn 
there is a lining of oiled silk, 
and then over that again an 
inner lining of light warm 
fleece, so that this triple 
alliance can be trusted to 
repel the most violent 
assaults of biting wind and 
driving rain. 

Still this is only the 
beginning and not the end of 
the wonders of the ‘‘Gooch 
Trench Coat.” 

For, actually, that oiled 
silk lining is a complete and 
light, and effective, 
waterproof coat, and as to 
the other fleece lining, it, in 
its turn, is a well-tailored, 
double-breasted ‘‘ British 
Warm,” and each and all of 
the three can be worn separ- 
ately or combined in any 
other way to suit different 
occasions and temperatures. 
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Splendid, is it not’ and in every 
little detail too—in the tight-closing 
cuffs, the deep and close-fitting collar, 
the large outside pockets, and so forth— 
practical utility has been considered and 
secured, the coat having indeed been 
specially designed on the advice and the 
personal experience of officers who know 
just what is most wanted for wear at 
the front. 

Practically every man can be sure of 
a coat to fit him at, literally, a moment’s 
notice, as Gooch’s stock these ‘‘ Trench ”’ 
models in all sizes. 

Take one of his old coats with you as 
a guide, or a note of its measurements, 
if you are ordering this coat as a surprise 
present, and then you can be absolutely 
sure that he will be well-fitted and 
well-pleased, too. 

Everything else in the way of officer’s 
kit which is provided by 
Gooch’s—and, by the way, a 
complete equipment can be 


arranged in forty-eight hours 
is worthy of this special 


and splendid coat. So they 
will soon have as many 
soldiermen as smart women 
clients, and that will mean 
quite a little army on its own 
account ! 

For Gooch gowns and 
coats and hats and boots 
and shoes have a_ style 
and a smartness, and a 
price, moreover, of which 
women are_ exceedingly 

) appreciative. 

But if they had never 
done anything for us before, 
I am sure we should love 
them now for the sake of 
that coat of comfort which 
they have provided for our 
soldiermen. 


THE “‘GOOCH TRENCH COAT”’ IS A TRIUMPH OF COMPACTNESS AND COMFORT, FOR IT IS REALLY A 

THREE-IN-ONE GARMENT, AND IN ADDITION TO ENSURING ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST THE WORST 

POSSIBLE WEATHER IS READY TO ADAPT ITSELF INSTANTLY TO ANY AND ALL OTHER REQUIREMENTS 
AND TEMPERATURES. OBVIOUSLY, THEREFORE, A PERFECT PRESENT FOR THE SOLDIERMAN 


(at Gooch’s, Brompton Road, S.W.) 
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AMERICAN Despite great activity in 
TENDENCIES supplying the divers 

demands of the Allied 
Governments, American makers have 
still found time and opportunity to 
stage the annual motor shows in New 
York and Chicago respectively. It 
would be untrue to say that car design 
in England has been stagnant during 
the eighteen months just passed; but 
it is certainly true to say that our 
manufacturers and designers have been 
unable to concentrate to any great 
extent on the production of cars differing 
materially from those of 1913. The 
experience gained in eighteen months of 
abnormal war conditions has shown that 
there are many ways in which English 
cars could be improved in detail, and 
along these lines, the English car for 


CROSSING ‘‘ THE FORD’’ AT KENILWORTH IN A “‘ PRE-WAR”’ 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


DAIMLER 


1916—when it is produced—will be 
an improvement on the car of 1913. 

One hears, more especially in the 
drawing offices, rumours of jealously 
guarded secrets in regard to anticipated 
new models which will see the light so 
soon as the war is over. As an engineer- 
ing product the English - built and 
designed car is without equal, taking 
all things into consideration. We should 
remember, however, that the funda- 
mental viewpoints of the English and 
American designer are essentially 
different. Our English idea is to build 
a car which, from the time of its 
inception to the day of its inglorious 
relegation to the scrap-heap, shall give 
the most efficiency, and the period 
between these dates is to be as long as 
is humanly and mechanically possible. 
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The American maker starts his work in 
quite another way, and builds a car to 
last for a period, which, in comparison 
with that required by British makers, 
is relatively short. One might almost 
build an equation along these lines. 
For example: Let the life of an English 
car be represented as six; then the 
American car life may be given as two. 
The cost of the former vehicle is £600, 
and that of the latter, £200. In this 
way it may be claimed that the cars 
are relatively equal in value and in cost. 
‘On the other hand a well-cut and 
fashionable suit of clothes costs, say, 
three times as much as a ready-made 
suit, yet it is doubtful if it gives three 
times the wear, or whether its owner 
would wish it to do so. There is a 
satisfaction in having things which are 
“just right.” In point of fact one pays 
one’s money and takes one’s choice. 

in America the tendency is more and 
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more to the multi-cylindered engines. 
There are at the present moment over 
sixty makes of eight-cylindered cars 
offered the purchaser. And again there 
are over thirty makes of twelve- 
cylindered cars on the market. In all 
logic it should follow that the twelve- 
cylinder engine is a better all-round 
production than the six-cylinder, 
manufacturing and other factors being 
equal in both cases. 

Smaller cylinders are certainly a feature 
of the multi-cylindered models. And 
though it is ever rash to attempt 
prophesy, one is fairly safe in saying 
that so soon as the present war is 
terminated and a return made to more 
normal conditions, we shall have English 
makers entering seriously into the field 
of the eight and twelve-cylindered car. 
Together with this forward movement 
in engine design it must be admitted 
that in the United States great progress 
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CLIMBING THE HELVIO PASS—ONE OF THE HARDEST TASKS A CAR CAN ACCOMPLISH 


has been made in body work and coach 
building. Without any desire to enter 
into controversy we can safely state that 
so far English and Continental coach 
work has been much _ superior to 
American. Sliding, reversible, and 
adjustable seats, stream-line bodies, 
luxurious springing, general all-round 
convenience: all these things have 
received great attention at the hands 
of the American designer. We forbear 
to give an opinion, however, as to the 
results achieved without actual trial and 
inspection of the cars themselves. 

Many of the vehicles staged at New 
York and Chicago, so far as coach and 
bodywork is concerned, are undoubtedly 
of the “freak type.’’ Amongst these 
latter we must, of course, class many of 
the seven and eight-seated bodies. It 
is but a further step forward before hot 
and cold water, central heating,. and 
many of the other advantages of the 
modern house are fitted to cars, and 
then one will be hard put to it to draw 
the line between the touring car proper, 


the motor caravan, and the complete 
house on wheels. 


* * * * * 


THE The shortage of taxi-cabs 
LADY DRIVER in London is so marked 
that there has arisen a 
demand from many quarters for the 
licensing of women drivers. The cab- 
owning companies maintain that the 
“hog ”’ taxi-driver-owner is chiefly to 
blame for this state of affairs. We are 
not inclined to accept this statement 
without reserve, for the drivers of 
company-owned cabs are picking and 
choosing their fares in the London 
streets in precisely the same manner as 
the more fortunate cab-owner-driver. 
The truth of the matter is that many 
of the regular drivers have joined the 
forces; the staffs of many of the 
repairing dep‘ts have been depleted 
in like manner; and, owing to the 
darkening of the streets, the demand for 
cabs, at night in particular, has increased 
out of all proportion to the supply. 
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The authorities give as their reasons 
for their refusal to licence women drivers 
the physical disadvantages of women, 
particularly in cases where heavy luggage 
has to be handled. We are not greatly 
impressed, for our experience of the hale 
and hearty taxi-cab driver is that unless 
he be handsomely rewarded, luggage 
shifting is regarded as entirely out of his 
sphere. To overcome this difficulty it 
has been suggested that if women be 
given licences for the driving of motor 
vehicles applying for public hire, the 
cabs should be distinctly marked “no 
luggage.”’ 

It is, in truth, a very difficult problem, 
and anxious though we may be to evolve 
a remedy for the existing state of things, 
we cannot think that the employment 
of women would help. With a somewhat 
prolonged and extensive experience of 
traffic driving in London, we are inclined 
to believe that the nervous factor would 
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prove more detrimental even than the 
call for shifting heavy luggage. We are 
strong supporters of the feminine driver, 
so far as purely pleasure driving is 
concerned, but we cannot give our 
support to women either as drivers of 
plying-for-hire vehicles or commercial 
motors. The remedy would undoubtedly 
be somewhat worse than the disease. 
* * * * * 
LORD MONTAGU It was a great shock 
to the motoring com-- 
munity, and also to the ordinary world 
when, for some days, Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu was supposed to have been 
lost in the sinking of the ill-fated S.S. 
Persia. Lord Montagu was, of course, 
a pioneer of motoring ; he was the first 
man to initiate the late King Edward VII. 
in the handling of a car, and he was very 
largely to the front in securing the 
abolition of the absurdly low speed limit 
in vogue before Emancipation day. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Curiously enough Lord Montagu post- 
poned his voyage to India on two 
occasions before actually setting forth 
from Marseilles in the Persia in order to 
take up his new duties as Inspector 
of Mechanical Vehicles to the Indian 
Government. 

When the call went forth, Lord 
Montagu voluntarily gave up his private 
interests, and it must have been some- 
thing of a blow to him to surrender the 
reins of his interesting weekly paper, 
The Car Illustrated, which has, for 
something like fourteen years, been the 
favourite class journal of the motorist 
of position. We gather, however, that 
The Car Illustrated has entered on a new 
lease of life, and from recent issues to 
hand, seems to be full of vigour and 
interest. 

* * * * * 
GOODYEAR There are so many makes of 
TYRES tyre so very much alike to 
all outward appearances that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish one 
from another without the use of involved 
technicality. Fortunately for the writer, 


when he is dealing with Goodyear Tyres. 
there are features for which some 
particular advantage is claimed and 
which can readily and easily be explained 
to the average non-technical driver. So 
far as manufacturing processes are con- 
cerned, for example, this company uses 
what it terms the “on-air” curing 
process. In explanation of this we may 
say that in the ordinary way tyres are 
cured or vulcanised under pressure on 
a shaped iron core. The great pressure 
necessary in vulcanising introduces a 
distinct possibility of the fabrics’ being 
wrinkled. On the finished product this 
wrinkling may be invisible, but a little 
actual use of the tyre quickly finds out 
the weakness. This is well shown in 
one of the illustrations given on page 278. 

The Goodyear Company eliminates. 
this risk by introducing an air pressure 
from within the cover before the fabric 
is “set.” And in this way the wrinkles, 
if present, are smoothed out, and the 
tyre is cured under conditions approxi- 
mating very closely to those of actual 
wear on the road. The “ All-weather ” 
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Non-skid Goodyear Tread has much to 
commend it. The edges of the surface 
blocks, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, are cut at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the direction in which the car is 
supposed to be travelling. A diagonal 
skid, then, makes all these edges right- 
angles, and each block in contact with 
the road surface exacts the greatest 
possible retarding effect on the skid. 
Under certain conditions a different 
tread may have greater outstanding 
advantages, but the Goodyear Company 
claims that for all-round use these rubber 
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discharged from the Army for some 
reason which renders them unsuitable 
for further service with the forces but 
which by no means interferes with their 
usefulness as motor drivers in private 
life. A special Employment Bureau has 
been established by this Association, 
which has for its object the placing of 
discharged Army motor drivers into 
immediate touch with firms who are in 
need ot drivers for commercial motor 
vehicles. With the co-operation of 


the War Office and The National Asso- 
ciation for the Employment of, ex- 


ONE OF THE LAST TALBOT CARS TO LEAVE THE WORKS BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT 


TOOK CONTROL 


blocks possess more advantages than any 
other form of tread. 


* * * 


DISCHARGED Although not actually 
ARMY DRIVERS within our province, a 
recent activity of the 

Commercial Motor Users’ Association— 
an organisation devoted to furthering the 
interests of commercial vehicle users and 
owners—is of more than passing interest. 
It need hardly be said that many 
competent motor drivers have been 


Soldiers a scheme has been arranged 
whereby each driver, on his discharge 
from the Army, is handed particulars of 
the bureau, and his name entered on the 
register for employment. This applies 
chiefly to drivers of commercial motor 
vehicles, but private owners in need of 
drivers might well get in touch with the 
secretary of the Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association at the offices, 83, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. The problem of finding 
employment for such men will increase 
as the months go by. 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


THE ‘‘ KING’’ TOURING CAR HAS TWO “ DISAPPEARING ’”’ SEATS 


2] 


THE In previous issues we to make good the deficiency. This car 

““ KING’? CAR have devoted some space _ is fitted with an eight-cylinder engine of 
toa description of several the V-type, and it is sold, complete with 

types of American cars at present popular _five-seated touring type body, for £400. 
in England. For some reason the King The cylinders are small in bore and long 
car has not been included, and we hasten in stroke, the respective sizes being 


THE ‘‘ KING’’ IS SOLD COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FOR THE ROAD IN EVERY RESPECT 
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THE GOODYEAR “ALL-WEATHER’’ TREAD 


2iin. by 5in. The car has been sub- 
mitted to many exhaustive tests with a 
view to proving its efficiency on the 
road. A recent test with two stock cars, 
taken straight from the works without 
any special tuning or adjustment, showed 
the vehicles to be capable of covering 
between them on top gear a distance of 
1,753 miles. A third of this mileage was 
in a country where sand, mud, streams, 
mountain passes, and so forth, took the 
place of an actual recognised road. 
Salmons & Sons, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C., are the English 
agents for the King car, and we have 


received particulars, just as we go to 
press, of the new “ King eight” for 
1916. This car is certainly a very 
striking production and should create 
great interest. In the March issue of the 
Badminton a fully illustrated description 
on this new car will appear. An account 
of its behaviour on the road, following 
an exhaustive test will be included. 
Meanwhile two illustrations showing the 
pleasing general appearance of the vehicle 
are given on page 277. 
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consumption of current. 


Made at the Osram-Robertson Lamp 
Works, Hammersmith, London, W. 
Obtainable from all Electricians, Iron- 
mongers, and Stores. Wholesale only :— 
THE GENERAL ELEctTRIC Co., Ltd., 
67, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Think of 


its economy 


Current costs money. When you order lamps think of this and ask for 
OSRAM, the lamp that gives its brilliant illumination on the smallest 
OSRAM is the strong and economical lamp. 


DRAWN WIRE 


J. 


FREE 
Established 70 Years. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


_ Loose Boxes from 
Od. eac 


£8 & 
Carriage Paid. 


Revolving 


A Speciality. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTARLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 


POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 


Works 6 Acres, BEDFORD 


31 HAYMARKET LONDON SS. w. 


USED rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


WRITE 
TO-DAY FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


THE ‘AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (1914) 


LTD. 
Works .. .-NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON. MANCHESTER. NORWICH. PARIS. 


HE Company has a 
iimited number of 

20 h.p. chassis com- 

ing through the works ; 
an early enquiry is desir- 
able, so that a reasonable 
delivery may be secured. 


To purchase British 
production is one of the 
things needful to the con- 
summation and consoli- 
dation of British Aims 
in this Great War. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
FIXTURES FOR FEBRUARY. 


1 TUOES—Anc.ING: Salmon fishing opens on 14 MON—Coursinc: Borrisoleigh, 
Forth river. Coursinc: Athboy. SHOOTING: 
Partridge and Pheasant shooting ends. 15 TUES—Coursinc:  Two-mile-Borris ; 

Waterloo Cup Draw. 

2 WED—Anciinc: English and Welsh salmon, 
trout, and char fishing begins. CoursiInc: 16 WED—Coursinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting. 
Ely (Birr); Fermoy ; Southminster Club. 
aha Norwood and Addiscombe Society 17 THURS—Coursinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting, 
Show (Croydon). RacinG: Croom, 


3 THURS—Covursinc: Grangemockler; South- 1§ FRI—Covursinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting; 
minster Club. KENNEL: Manor Park Racinc: Gatwick. 
(Airedales and Bulldogs). 
19 SAT—Racinc: Gatwick. 
4 FRI—Cowursinc: _ Hockwold Fetwell 
Club. Racinc: Windsor. 22 TUES—Coursinc: Riverstown. Horse 
SHOw: Shire Horse Show (Royal Agricultural 


5 SAT—Racinc: Windsor. Hall, London) opens. 


—C : Tralee. 
7 MON—Couvrsinc: Beccles and District Club ; . Show (Reval 


West Rainton. Agricultural Hall, London). 


8 TUES—Coursinc: Nenagh; Nobber; Isle 24 THURS—Couvrsine: Tralee; Sussex County 
of Ely Club (Putney Hill), KENNEL: Bull- Club. Racine: Colwall Park; Limerick, 
terrier Show (Holborn Hall, London). HorsE SHow: Shire Horse Show (Royal 

Agricultural Hall, London). 

9 WED—KENNEL: Cruft’s Show (Royal 
Agricultural Hall, London) opens. 25 FRI—Ancui1nc: Last Scotch rivers open for 

salmon fishing. CoURSING: Sussex County 

Club; Crohane. Horse SHow: Shire Horse 


Show (Royal Show (Royal Agricultural Hall, London) closes. 


Agricultural Hall, London). 
26 SAT—KENNEL: Bolton (Yorkshires). 

11 FRI—KENNEL: Cruft’s Show (Royal , 
Agricultural Hall, London) closes. RacinG: 97 MOQN—CovursING: Balbriggan and District. 
Hawthorn Hill. 

28 TUES—Coursinc: Balbriggan and District ; 

12 SAT—Racine: Hawthorn Hill. KENNEL: Kilmoganny and Black Bog ; Wryde (Barbican 
South Manchester Club Society (Withington) ; Cup). THOROUGHBRED AND HUNTER SHOW: 
Terriers’ Show (Bradford). Reval Agricultural Hall, Iondon (probably). 


BADGE BROOCHES of the 
British Navy and Army. 


Enamelled in the correct Heraldic Colours of the Ship’s and Regimental Crests. 


Over 300 difterent Badges are in stock, and a completion of the Army List is being 
proceeded with, together with many Territorial Regiments now in training; also a 
number of Crests are now in hand for the Ships of H.M. Navy. 

Any Ship's Crest can be made to spectal order. Write for full particulars. 


An entirely unique 


BOTLY & LEWIS, production Solid 


In velvet-lined box. 
25, KING STREET, READING. Gold complete in 
(ESTABLISHED A CENTURY.) Enamel - - - 1/6 velvet-lined leather 
Send for our Illustrated Booklet—post free. Phone 172. In fancy border. case. - - Post Free Anywhere. 
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